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Those Mothers of Old 


URING these February days atten- 
tion is often called to. the men 

who, in former times, did so much 
toward the making of our nation. Both 
Washington and Lincoln, the two cen- 
tral characters in American history, were 
born in February, and general recogni- 
tion is given their memory at this season. 
We advert to the fact in this connection, 
to emphasize the lessons of home which 
are connected with the lives of these 
illustrious patriots. Washington, espe- 
cially, — self-reliant man that he was in 
all other respects (and this was a marked 
acknowl- 


feature of his character), 
edged in the most emphatic manner his 
indebtedness to his mother for the in- 
culcation of those qualities which made 
his life so valuable to the nation — and 
not to our nation alone, but to the cause 
of progress in the world at large. 


To his own home and home life, 
Washington showed, even in the stress 
of his most important and exacting 
public duties, an interest and devotion 
scarcely to have been expected. Of 
his published correspondence, much re- 
lates to these topics, and numerous are 
the references made to that anticipated 
happy time when he could lay down the 
cares of public station and enjoy that 
restful home life which his nature craved. 
Of the tenderness and devotion of that 
life we have abundant testimony. 
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_ With a like thought we may go even 
further back in American history, to the 
early Colonial days. It has been well 
observed that while much is said _re- 
garding the ‘‘ Puritan fathers,’’ little 
mention is made of the Puritan mothers. 
Yet they deserve no less praise than 
their husbands and brothers for the work 
which they did in shaping the founda- 
tions of our country. It was the home 
life which characterized American col- 
onization from the beginning. They 
were sturdy, strong, Christian homes 
which these forefathers and foremothers 
founded in the wilderness of a new con- 
tinent ; the sacrifices, the devotion, of 
the women was not less marked than 
that of the men, while naturally to them 
the trials of the new life, with its ex- 
posures and hardships, was proportion- 
ally greater and harder to be borne than 
for the men. If we have to-day a 
nation in which the home idea has its 
best and strongest development, let us 
not forget, in singing the praises of the 
forefathers, those faithful women who 
through all stood by their sides in build- 
ing ‘‘a nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 


Dwight L. Moody 
A LEADER in Israel has fallen, in- 
deed. Millions of hearts were 
made sad when the news was flashed 
throughout the country and around the 
world that Dwight L. Moody, the great 
evangelist and educator, was no more. 
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Mr. Moody was a friend to human 
kind. Few men ever crowded the days 
and years so full of hard and incessant 
work rarely has one labored so un- 
selfishly for his fellows. His was a 
remarkable life. Such education as he 
had was of the most ordinary charac- 
ter ; technically speaking, he remained 
all of his life an ‘‘unlettered’’ man. Yet 
power to win souls was his in unbounded 
measure, a priceless birthright, rising 
above condition or circumstance. 


Mr. Moody was a practical man, as 
the educational institutions founded by 
him about his birthplace attest. He 
believed in equipping earnest young 
men and women for efficient service in 
a world which sadly needed their valor 
and strength, properly directed. The 
home life was dear to him, and neigh- 
bors have many incidents of his filial de- 
votion, and of the sweet, devoted life 
which he delighted to lead away from 
the glamour and excitement of the out- 
side world. Asaresult, much attention 
is given in his school for girls to fitting 
them for the home life which he foresaw 
must be the portion of most of those 
going forth from the institution. Ina 
broader sense, all of his life work was 
for those principles which go to make 
the home life noble and true ; to make 
men and women better, and better fitted 
for living as husbands and wives, as 
fathers and mothers. 


Welcome Words 

OOD HOUSEKEEPING desires 

to express once more its appre- 
ciation of the many kind words received 
from its readers and friends in all por- 
tions of the country. These are very 
gratifying ; and not less so when, as in 
rare instances, they convey also a 
kindly criticism or suggestion. The 


publisher has no other gauge of the suc- 
cess attending his efforts than is thus 
conveyed by the voluntary expression 
of those for whom he labors. The 
number of commendations which wholly 
unsolicited have come to us in the past 
two or three months shows a gratifying 
appreciation of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
under its present management, and for 
them we return in this general manner 
our sincere thanks. We trust our friends 
will continue to take us into their confi- 
dence, not only by those commendatory 
words which come like healing balm, 
but by any helpful suggestion in the 
way of making our beloved magazine a 
yet greater help toward ‘‘the higher 
life of the home.”’ 


We mean to make Goop HovseE- 
KEEPING steadily better and more help- 
ful. Its field is broad, and it may be 
made still wider. ‘‘ The life is more 
than meat.’’ While the table and its 
belongings are by no means despised, 
having careful and appreciative atten- 
tion, while fittings, furnishings, and dec- 
orations are duly considered, ‘‘ the 


” 


home life’? means more than these. 
It means the spirit, the essential influ- 
ence which reaches into and touches 
the lives of those to whom the word 
‘*home”’ isasacred name. That spirit 
Goop HovusEKEEPING seeks to develop 
and intensify as the best safeguard and 
corrective of the ills which beset our 
modern civilization. 

In the March number we shall begin 
the publication of a new and valuable 
department, to be entitled ‘‘ Talks with 
Fathers and Mothers.’’ This will be 
conducted by Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, an able writer, a woman deeply in- 
terested in those vital things for which 
Goop HousEKEEPING stands, and fa- 
vorably known throughout our country. 
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Miss Roselle’s Valentine 


By JupIrH SPENCER 


‘* (2 XPECT any valentines to-morrow, 
Miss Roselle 

Miss Roselle drew herself up with 
her most forbidding air. Though the 
speaker was young and might not know 
it, that very word was obnoxious to 
her ears. 

‘*No, I don’t, nor do I wish to talk 
about such foolery. The Lord loves a 
light-minded person no more than a 
hypocrite,’’ she said severely. 

Tom Sackett, the Wiltsboro milk- 
man, grinned. There were few single 
women in that part of the country so 
well off and yet so sour and so unpopular 
as Miss Roselle, but unconsciously she 
always afforded him amusement. 

‘*And you won’t take but a pint of 
milk ?’’ said he. ‘‘ That's very little, 
Miss Roselle, and me only coming up 
the hill now twice a week.”’ 

‘*Give me one quart,’’ Miss Roselle 
said grimly. ‘‘Itll keep this cold 
weather, and maybe I shan’t want so 
much when you come again.”’ 

‘It's beginning to snow; hope 
you've got a good supply of provisions 
— in case it turns out a blizzard,’’ Tom 
said jocosely. 

‘With a whole sparerib, potatoes, a 
bag of flour—and a quart of milk, I 
guess I shan't starve,’’ Miss Roselle 
said dryly. 

Then Tom took his departure and 
Miss Roselle settled down for a quiet 
day. It would be impossible for her to 
go out in the storm, forshe kept no car- 
riage now — though every one well knew 
that she could afford it still. 

The big house on the hill, just off 
from the main road to the town, was a 


charming place in summer, but in win- 
ter ‘‘as lonely as the grave,’’ the towns- 
folk said. And since Betty, Miss 
Roselle’s maid, had married and left 
her —just coming over now and then 
to help with a day’s work — the mistress 
had lived there quite alone, shutting up 
most of the large rooms and keeping 
open only the kitchen, the sitting *> >in, 
and her bedroom, overhead. It was 
well known that Miss Roselle kept 
neither money nor valuables in the 
house, and the lonely woman lived her 
lonely life there, without love and with- 
out a thought of fear. 

‘*T guess there’s no one much lone- 
lier than J,’’ she mused grimly. ‘‘ I've 
no family, no friends, no neighbors, and 
no pleasure in life.’ 

It did not occur to her then that how- 
ever narrow she had willfully allowed 
her life to become, she still had those 
two rich gifts of health and a more than 
sufficient income. 

The snowstorm persevered all day, 
scant flakes falling from a cold and leaden 
sky, and when night came the wind 
arose and the storm’s violence increased. 
But Miss Roselle was entirely unpre- 
pared for what met her eyes when she 
awoke the following morning. 

There was snow everywhere, its 
drifted whiteness shut the world from 
view, and the big flakes were still fall- 
ing. The blizzard which Tom Sackett 
had humorously hinted at the morning 
before had come in fact, and Miss 
Roselle found herself literally buried in 
the drifts which reached up to the 


windows of her second floor. 
The morning had been so dark that 
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she had overslept, and when she went 
downstairs she had to light a lamp in 
order to find her way around. 

‘* Buried alive !’’ she thought grimly. 
And she wondered how many days 
might elapse before any of the towns- 
people thought of her and came up to 
dig her out. 

Such a thing as this had never hap- 
pened to her before, and she thought it 
was lucky she was so well supplied with 
food and fuel—or she might be dead 
of starvation or cold before outside as- 
sistance came. 

Plenty of fuel—yes, but now Miss 
Roselle remembered with a sudden sink- 
ing of the heart that yesterday she had 
brought in only enough from the wood- 
house to get her breakfast this morning. 
What if she could not get out to bring 
in any more? 

With desperate energy she put her 
shoulder to the back kitchen door, 
which was partially sheltered from the 
violence of the storm, and struggled to 
force it open. But giant arms outside 
seemed holding it fast against her. 
Again and again she tried it, each time 
with a renewal of courage and strength, 
for Miss Roselle was a vigorous woman 
who looked older than her years, and 
now she seemed to be fighting for life. 

It was past ten o'clock, however, be- 
fore she gained her first inch of vic- 
tory, and this she celebrated by pour- 
ing a kettleful of hot water through 
the crack. Then she made one more 
violent effort, the door flew open and 
Miss Roselle unexpectedly plunged out 
—head foremost into a mammoth drift. 

She was almost suffocated before she 
could extricate herself, and when she 
encounteréd that drift for the second 
time it was ten minutes later and she 
was not only clad for the encounter but 
armed with a big snow shovel. 


She made only slow and toilsome 
progress, but Miss Roselle was not 
easily daunted. Her first object now 
was to carry food to her hungry chick- 
ens, and after she had accomplished that 
she would make the easier though more 
important visit to the nearby and some- 
what sheltered wood pile. 

Miss Roselle had tied a supply of 
corn in her apron and had puta bottle 
of water in her capacious pocket. After 
shoveling and floundering through drifts 
waist high, meeting with all sorts of 
difficulties on the way, she at last reached 
the chicken house and forced an en- 
trance there. 

In spite of her fantastical attire, the 
chickens were not afraid. 
eagerly as if to welcome her ; and this 
trivial fact, oddly enough, brought to 
her heart the first real warmth it had 
felt for many a day. 

And now —to the wood pile, she 
thought somewhat wearily ; for her 


They ran up 


unusual exertions had begun to tell 
upon her, and in her struggles with the 
snowdrifts her clothing had become wet 
and heavily snow-laden. 

She was slowly working her way back 
when an unlooked for object appeared 
—a woman's figure — shadowy and un- 
certain through the veil of falling snow 
— apparently struggling with wavering 
footsteps up the steep lane which led 
Sud- 


denly, as she stood watching, the figure 


from the main road to her door. 


swayed and disappeared. 

Miss Roselle rubbed her eyes. Could 
they have deceived her, and had there 
been no woman there at all? But if there 
had been, and she had fallen exhausted 
in the snow, she certainly must not be 
left to perish there. 

And now Miss Roselle plowed her way 
forward, unbaffled by obstacles which 
would have seemed insurmountable but 
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a short time before. It was a heavy 
task for a woman’s already overtaxed 
strength, but Miss Roselle accomplished 
it, and at last she stood panting and al- 
most breathless over the form of a 
young girl who lay quite insensible. 

Miss Roselle cast a despairing glance 
from the lifeless figure to the house loom- 
ing up dimly at least a hundred feet 
away. Then bending down she turned 
the girl upon her back, gripped her 
firmly underneath the arms and began 
traveling backward, dragging that life- 
less burden slowly up the steep and slip- 
pery incline. There was no other way. 

More than once Miss Roselle tottered 
and sat heavily down in a snow bank, 
but ever undaunted she staggered up 
again, and at last drew her unconscious 
guest over the back doorsill and laid her 
out upon the hospitable kitchen floor. 

It was some minutes before she could 
revive the girl. Then Miss Roselle 
poured some hot tea down her visitor’s 
throat, and, as soon as she was able, 
made her change her wet clothing for 
dry garments of Miss Roselle’s own — 
which were much too large for sucha 
slight young creature. 

When the girl was comfortably settled 
in the big rocking chair before the stove, 
Miss Roselle, partially recovered from 
her exhaustion, paid her delayed visit 
to the wood pile, going and returning 
heavily laden many times. Then at 
last she climbed the stairs to her own 
room to get herself, also, into dry attire. 

‘* And now,’’ said Miss Roselle when 
finally she was settled in a rocking chair 
on the other side of the stove, ‘“‘ I'd like 
to know who you are and what in the 
world you were coming up here for — 
on such a day?”’ 

‘* But I wrote,— it was all arranged, 


wasn’t it? I thought you expected me, - 


Mrs. Davis.’’ 


ur 


‘*Mrs. Davis! Land sakes, the child 
thinks I'm Mrs. Davis!’* exclaimed 
Miss Roselle. ‘‘ Well, you ave off the 
track! You took the wrong turning, 
but now you're here, and here you’ ve 
got to stay — until the roads are opened 
up again. And you may thank your 
stars that I keep chickens, or I'd never 
have seen you, and now at this minute 
you'd be dead or dying out there in the 
snow! But /didn’t know Mrs. Davis 
was expecting company. You can't 
be a relation —or any one who's ever 
seen her—or you'd never have taken 
me for a little slim speck of a person 
like her 

‘*No, I never have seen her. But 
she and my mother were friends, long 
ago. And mother made me promise 
that when—when I was left all 
alone’’— tears came into the girl's 
eyes and her sweet voice broke — ‘‘that 
I wouldn’t stay in the city, but would 
come back to her old home. And 
mother told me to write to Mrs. Davis 
for advice, and I did, and she said I 
might come and stay with her until I 
could make some other arrangement 
and find out what I could do.”’ 

‘* And who was your mother?’’ Miss 
Roselle asked, with some curiosity, 
vainly trying to trace some elusive re- 
semblance in the girl's attractive face. 

‘*My mother was Eloise Stone — I 
wonder if you ever knew her?’’ the 
girl said innocently. 

Miss Roselle grew cold to her very 
finger tips. Eloise Stone, the friend 
of her youth, the girl who had stayed 
with her for weeks at a time, and who 
had eloped from this very house with 
Miss Roselle’s own lover,— had she 
ever known her, indeed? “To her 


sorrow — yes ! 


‘*T knew her, long ago,’’ Miss Ro- 
selle said, coldly. ‘* Who else did she 
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tell you about,— did she ever happen 
to mention — Anne Roselle ?’’ 

‘**Oh, yes, indeed,’’ said the girl. 

What did she say of her 

‘* Mother said that Anne Roselle and 
she were once dear friends. I don’t 
know what happened afterwards, only 
mother once said that her friend became 
very hard and unforgiving. But mother 
often told me how handsome Anne Ro- 
selle was, and what a beautiful home she 
had, and what lovely clothes — and so 
many of them, too !"’ 

Miss Roselle’s face was very stern 
and cold, but unconsciously she straight- 
ened her bent shoulders, and glanced 
at the shabby, faded old gowns in which 
she and her young guest were arrayed. 
And she became painfully conscious of 
the unbecoming knob into which her 
For the 
moment she really had not courage to 
confess her identity with that ‘* hand- 
some young woman’’ of the past. 


thick, gray hair was screwed. 


‘*And what is your name, child?”’ 
she asked, her voice sounding harsh 
and strained to her own ears. 

am Philippa Valentine, — my 
father’s name was Philip,”’ 
the girl. 


explained 
‘* But he died when I was 
quite small ; I hardly remember him.”’ 

So Miss Roselle heard the hated name 
at last! But how strange it was that 
the daughter of the man who had 
slighted her — the daughter of the two 
who had spoiled her life — should have 
come to her in sucha way, should have 
fallen 


at her dogr, 


should owe her life, in fact, to the wo- 


senseless almost 
man her parents had so cruelly wronged. 
Hard and unforgiving, indeed — well, 
she had had sufficient cause for becom- 
ing so! But she was glad that the girl 
was neither a delicate blond like her 
mother, nor so brilliantly dark as her 
father had been. She was glad that 


the girl’s face was unlike either of theirs, 
yet it reminded her now of them both 
—she could hate the -girl for that! 
And yet — after all, she was in no way 
to blame, poor motherless, fatherless 
child — 

And then a new thought came sud- 
denly to Miss Roselle,— suppose the 


Lord had sent this young girl thus to 
her, to make up— in some way —for 
the wrong which her parents had done. 
Suppose that on this girl rested one last 
chance of happiness ! 

‘*My mother was ill for a long, long 
time,”’ sadly. 
‘*And we had so little money — that 
was why I learned dressmaking, and 
finally I earned two dollars a day and I 
could get her so many little extra com- 
forts then. That made me happy. I 
hope to get dressmaking work to do 
Do you think I can?”’ 

‘*There now, I’ve got lots of old 
things I might have made over,’’ Miss 
Roselle said slowly. 


Philippa was saying, 


here. 


‘*T do believe — 
I'd like you to do some work for me — 
if you will.”’ 

cried the girl, ‘‘ I should 


be so glad to do it. I would do my 


best to please you —’’ 

‘*T think you would,’’ said Miss 
Roselle in a tone that for her was un- 
usually mild. 

In spite of Philippa’s desire to help, 
Miss Roselle would not permit her to 
assist with any of the work that day, 
for she saw that the girl was really ex- 
hausted with her long walk, battling 
against the heavy wind and snow at 
every step. 

She stole upstairs just before dinner 
time, unscrewed her knob of hair and 
arranged it in the becoming coils she 
had once been used towear. Then she 
put onan old silk gown — it was ridic- 
ulously out of fashion now, to be sure, 
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and fastened a bit of fine old lace at her 
throat. 

Fhe elegant looking woman reflected 
from the mirror now, where a_ very 
ordinary old frump had frowned back at 
her but a few moments before, really 
surprised Miss Roselle. And she could 
see Philippa’s surprise, too, and the 
girl’s shy glances of admiration, when 
she reappeared in this new guise. 

‘* But you are so lovely and kind to 
me,’’ Philippa said gratefully, as they 
were finishing their dinner —eaten at 
midday by lamplight in the dim warm 
kitchen. 
who you are,— you haven't told me 


‘* And I don’t even know yet 


your name?”’ 

‘“T am Anne Roselle, my child,— 
If I have 
been hard and unforgiving —let that 


once your mother’s friend. 
pass! I am getting to be an old woman 
now, and a very lonely one, and so — 
if you will let me, I would like to make 
a friend — of you.”’ 

On the following morning Miss Ro- 
selle awoke to find herself so stiff and 
lame after her unwonted exertions of 
the day before, that it was almost im- 
possible for her to move. And it was 
Philippa, now, who battled with snow- 
drifts, fed the chickens, worked her way 
out to the wood pile, and brought in 
logs, kept the fires going — attended to 
everything. 

It was Philippa, too, who melted 
down the clean, pure snow, for, when 
the supply of water in the buckets gave 
out, she found that the well was buried 
under an impregnable drift. 

It was really quite wonderful how 
indispensable Philippa made herself to 
Miss Roselle during the days of their 
imprisonment. And in her sweet com- 
panionship the chill darkness of those 


cheerless rooms seemed to grow so 
strangely bright that Miss Roselle won- 
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dered at it, and at the pleasant vista 
opening out before her. And she had 
become quite oblivious now of that first 
harassing thought of what the older 
townsfolk might say when they came 
to know that Anne Roselle had _ be- 
friended the child of her false friend 
and faithless lover. 

When a party of men from the town 
shoveled their way up to Miss Roselle’s, 
late Saturday afternoon, and _ literally 
dug her out into communication with 
the outside world again, they were 
amazed to find two bright-faced women 
where they had expected to see but a 
single, sour-visaged one. 

“Well, we did get a blizzard, true 
enough, Miss Roselle—but I didn't 


know as you had company ! 


I'm glad 
you were so well supplied with fuel and 
provisions — and milk !** Tom Sackett 
said humorously. 

‘*T can tell you | have good reason 
to be thankful that I keep chickens !"’ 
Miss Roselle said, earnestly, and no 
one but Philippa guessed her meaning. 
Roselle, 


‘‘will you give a message for me to 


Tom,’ continued Miss 
Mrs. Davis when you get up there? 
Just say that the Miss Valentine she 
was looking for arrived on Wednesday 
morning, but the trolley cars weren't 
running, and there was no vehicle at 
the station, so she tried to walk up — 
but couldn't get any further than here. 
And upon talking it over we've de- 
cided that she shall make her home 
with me for the present ; so when you're 
over atthe station you might just tell 
them her trunk’s to be sent up here. 
And tell Mrs. Davis that we're going 
up to call upon her just as soon as it 
gets to be good walking. 

‘“You see, Tom,’’ Miss Roselle 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ though I didn’t 


expect a Valentine, one came to me !”’ 


4. 


Lighting the Home 


By KATHERINE: B. JOHNSON 


" E beauty and comfort of our houses 
depends far more upon the proper 
arrangement of the lighting than we are 
Aiter the 
grouping of the windows is arranged, 
there remains the proper disposition of 
the artificial lighting. 
Now, while none of us would be will- 
ing to go back to the days of the ‘‘tal- 
low dip,’’ it is undeniably true that in 


in the habit of believing. 


using gas and electricity we have lost 
many of the quiet, home-like effects of 
Too little 
light is certainly injurious for the eyes, 


the more primitive method. 


but the dazzling glare of many modern 
The difficulty 
in nearly all cases is caused by the ar- 


rooms is scarcely less so. 
rangement of the fixtures. Inall except 
the better class of very recently built 
houses, we find the center chandelier, 
under which the light is disagreeably 
strong, while the corners of the room 
are ingloom. Tocorrect this the chan- 
delier is giving place to side lights, so 
placed that all parts of the room are 
equally well lighted. 

Except in a dining-room, where only 
a chandelier will properly light the table, 
there can be no uniform rule for the 
proper disposition of the fixtures for 
lighting. Every room has its own pe- 
culiar needs. Usually the large wall 
spaces need lighting, but the uses of 
every part of the room, the furniture, 
pictures, and draperies, must be duly 
considered. In bedrooms one must de- 
termine the position of the bedstead and 
other large pieces of furniture, and so 
arrange the lights that they will come 
each side of the dressing table, or mirror. 

Great advance has been made in de- 


signing gas fixtures during the past few 
years, and, unlike some other lines of 
furnishing and decoration, elegant sim- 
plicity is not confined to the highest 
priced goods. The best fixtures for 
general use are in the Flemish style, 
and are made up of plain balls and sim- 
ple curved arms, ending in cup-shaped 
dises for the light. They are simple, 
graceful, and full of the refinement of 
line that never wearies. They are some- 
times made in octagon shapes ; are usu- 
ally finished with candle fittings, and 
the plain porcelain ones, with a small 
flame, look quiet and refined, and im- 
These, 
and most other styles, are finished in all 
shades of brass and silver, and should 
be chosen to accord with the general 
effect of a room. 


part an air of dignity toa room. 


Rococo fixtures, in bright brass, or 
gold finish, are best suited to a white and 
gold room ; dull silver looks well with 
nearly all other light colored schemes ; 
while old brass, never discordant, is 
sure to harmonize with medium and 
dark-toned furnishings. Wrought iron 
fixtures give fine effects if the finish and 
decoration are in warm, rich colors, but 
should never be used with delicate col- 
ored furnishings. 

The beautiful and elaborate Empire 
fixtures are perfect in a large drawing 
room, but are too ornate for general use. 

In nearly all rooms several small burn- 
ers are better than one large one, and 
brackets can be obtained for from one 
to four lights each. All brackets should 
have fixed arms, as hinged ones are in 
danger of being pushed against the 
draperies or wall. 
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The height of fixtures varies ; a safe, 
general rule, is six feet high in all halls, 
and six inches lower in other rooms. 

Lamps were never shown in such va- 
riety of shapes and sizes as now, but, 
unfortunately, many of them are so frail 
looking, or so covered with ornament, 
that they give little impression of being 
intended for use. ‘Like gas fixtures, 
the best lamps are’ of good material, 
simply designed, well made, and with 
sharp, clear ornament. 

The difficulty of obtaining really good 
lamps at moderate cost, and the low 
price of artistic vases and jars, suggested 
the happy idea of having them con- 
verted into lamps ; and aside from their 
intrinsic merit, one feels such a delight- 
ful sense of ownership in a lamp thus 
made, that the practice is fast gaining in 
favor. Any large dealer in lamps will 
fit an oil reservoir and burner neatly, 
and at small expense. Care should be 
taken to secure a vase with a large base 
that rests firmly on the table, as shown 


in illustration number one. 


If preferred one with a small base 
may be effectively and safely fitted into 
an iron or brass frame as shown at 
figure two, 

Nearly all kinds of porcelain and 

metal vases can be utilized for this pur- 
pose, and any desired color effect 
obtained. Japanese jars of various 
kinds give highly artistic effects either 
with or without metal standards, and so 
do those of soft green Spanish wate ; 
but more unique than cither is a ware 
made by the Southwestern Indians with 
its quaint shapes and coloring, and 
crude but artistic designs. 
- Iustration number three is one of a 
class of lamps that are based on the old 
Roman work. They are usually ex- 
pensive but if the outline is good are 
sure to be effective, 
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In lamp shades simplicity is certainly 
three-fourths of beauty. The ordi- 
nary decorated shade with its pink and 
purple flowers is ugly, and the more ex- 
pensive hand painted ones are seldom 
as good as those in plain tints, or with 

tinted ground 

and simple 

2 bands of deco- 

LA ration. As a 
rule glass globes 
are best and 


} V] they now come 
in varied artis- 
tic shapes and 


‘styles. The 
most beautiful, 
as well as expen- 


y 


sive ones, are 


is known as ‘ fabrill glass’’ ; leaded 


made from what 


glass is often used and is both hand- 
some and durable when leaded with 
copper ; German globes come in both 
simple and fanciful shapes, in plain, 
irosted, and decorated effects, and in 

solid opalescent col- 


- ors ; these with pan- 
els bound and__fas- 
tened with metal 


beading, rosettes, 
and _ scroll work are 
perfect when rich 
effects are desired — 


as on a wrought iron 
* or bronze lamp for a 
richly decorated li- 
brary. 
: Popular and often 
beautiful in themselves as are silk, chif- 


fon, and tissue paper lamp shades, 
neither material is adapted to the pur- 
pose, and so violates one of the first 
canons of art — namely, ‘‘ the suitable is 
the beautiful.”’ 

Candlesticks are surely ‘‘ a survival of 


the fittest,’’ for aside from any consid- 
eration of fashion good ones give toa 
room an attractive, homelike air that 
can be obtained in no other way. In 
the recent revival of Colonial architec- 
ture and furnishings, candlesticks have 
won due appreciation. Graceful out- 
line and simple, refined ornament are 
their distinguishing characteristics. A 
few specimens of old Colonial designs are 
here shown. Numbers one, two, three, 
four, seven, and eight are from New 


England, the remain- | 
| 


der from the South, 
number eleven being 
similar to one used by / -_ 


George Washington. | 
Quaint and highly 
decorative in some 
situations, usually an 
inglenook or corner, 
are the large candle- 
sticks made in Russia 
that can occasionally 
be picked up in sec- 
ond hand shops or of 
jashionable dealers in 
decorative goods. 
The candlesticks 
arranged for two or 


more lights are usual- 
ly of French design A¥23 
and profusely ornamented, and are best 
suited to large rooms or the dining table. 
Glass candlesticks are too evidently 
fragile to be good for any room ; por- 
celain is better, but brass and silver are 
in every way more desirable than either. 
Tall sticks without handles are in- 
tended as fittings to a mantel or side- 
board, and handled ones for bedroom 
use, but in this as in every other dis- 
tinctive feature of house furnishing the 
best results are only secured when the 
minor rules of art are made to meet 
the special needs of every room. 
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A George Washington Supper Party 


By HELEN BERTHA CRANE 


HE number of invitations to this 
supper party must be limited to 
thirteen, one for each of the original 
states, while the hostess, attired as 
Liberty, and filling the fourteenth place 
at the table, will remove all supersti- 
tious dread of the thirteen. Ask the 
guests to wear colonial costumes, and as 
they assemble, hand to each one a card 
upon which is written one of the nick- 
names of the thirteen original states, 
which are, The Granite State (N. H.), 
The Bay State (Mass. ), The Nutmeg 
State (Conn. ), Litthe Rhody (R. I.), 
The Empire State (N. Y.), The Razor- 
Back State (N. J.), The Keystone 
State (Penn.), The Blue Hen State 
(Del.), The Line State (Md.), The 
Old Dominion (Va.), The Tar State 
(N. C.), The Palmetto State (S. C. ), 
The Cracker State (Ga.). Each one 
must try to guess the familiar name of 
his state, and in doing so strangers will 
become acquainted, and all will be en- 
tertained until supper is announced. 
The favors for the supper table are 
made of cardboard cut in the shape of 
hatchets having the handles about ten 
inches long. On one side paint the 
blade with silver paint about an inch 
up, and the rest of the way with bright 
red. On the handle print the full name 
of one of the New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 


thirteen states, 


etc. On the reverse side of the blade, 
write the menu, which might be some- 

thing like this :— 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Croquettes de l’American Eagle (chicken) 
(lettuce and celery) 
(French) 


(oysters) 


General Greene Salad 
Lafayette Dressing 


(cheese balls) 
American Ice. Washington Pie 
Liberty Cake 
Old Government Java 
Fourth of July Crackers 


Revolutionary Cannon Balls 


With the croquettes have pease, bis- 
cuits, and olives. The lemon ice is 
served with a plentiful supply of candied 
cherries, and the liberty cake is so 
named from the design of its frosting, 
which represents a flag. Make a sim- 
ple layer cake, cut slices four by two 
and one-half inches, and ice these first 
in white. htly, 
with a pencil, the outlines of the stars 


When hard, draw lig 
and stripes ; then, with water-colors, 
paint in the red stripes, and the blue 
field for the stars. 

For table the 
center a green plant, fastening on it 


decorations have in 


with fine wires a quantity of candied 
cherries. Cut anumber of green tissue 
paper leaves the shape of cherry leaves, 
and paste them on the edges of white 
paper mats, small enough to be just 
covered by the base of the candlesticks 
or fairy lamps which are placed upon 
them. 
priate color to use for lamp shades, 


Cherry is, of course, the appro- 5 


and for the narrow ribbon with which 
to tie the crackers together in pairs. 
Into each napkin tuck a little card 
upon which is written a question suitable 
to the occasion, as, ‘‘ In what order were 


the thirteen states received into the 
Union?’’ ‘*What city was the first 
capital of the United States?’ ‘In 


what year was Washington born ?’ 
‘*Who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ‘‘ When did Lafayette 
make his second visit to this country ?”’ 


ir 
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‘* Where is the ‘Cradle of Liberty’ ?”’ 
‘* Who was ‘ Old Rough and Ready’ ?”’ 
‘* What celebrated statesman was killed 
in aduel?’’ ‘* How many presidents 
have we had? 
order.”’ 

During supper the hostess asks each 
guest in turn. to read and answer his or 


Give their names in 


her question. If one fails to answer 
correctly, the question is open for any 
one who can furnish the right reply. 
It goes without saying that the hostess 
must be prepared to give any or all of 
the answers, if necessary, and she must 
also be the judge to decide who has 
given the greatest number of correct 
answers, and award to the successful 
historian the prize of a toy hatchet, a 
photograph of Mount Vernon, or a box 
of candied cherries with a bunch of the 
artificial fruit tied on the top. 

A unique way of securing partners is 
to fold slips of paper bearing the names 
of the ladies of the club, inclose them 
firmly in little balls of net mesh and 
place them carefully in a large bowl, 
which is then filled with water, and place 
before the men, who, not being in the 
secret, are somewhat surprised as the 
slips rise to the surface and notify them 
who are to be their valentines for the 
evening. Again, pretty little fancy val- 
entines are cut in two, or have a corner 
or irregular piece removed and are 
passed on trays, those having the parts 
to complete them being partners ; or 
couplets suited to the occasion are di- 
vided and whist partners secured by 
matching them. 

A pretty fancy is to pass a basket of 
true-love knots of gay ribbon to the 
men and a tray of carnations with a two- 
inch strip of fringed ribbon of the same 
colors pinned to the stem, to the ladies, 


who then match and exchange favors 
with their valentine. Of course much 
merriment is produced by folding and 
numbering comic valentines, those se- 
curing the same number being partners ; 
but much tact and discretion should be 
used when dealing with these gaudy bits 
of paper, first, that no unrefined ones 
creep in, and above all that no one’s 
sensibilities be hurt. 

At an especially pretty and dainty 
valentine luncheon, the center of the 
table was decorated with a large heart 
of crimson roses, made by forming a 
heart-shaped receptacle of pasteboard, 
the sides being two and a half inches 
high. This was filled with moss and 
placed on a circular mirror, the mirror 
being laid on a large embroidered cen- 
terpiece ; the roses were thrust in the 
damp moss, which with ferns concealed 
the edge of the box. A parian cupid 
poised for flight stood in the center of the 
heart, and crimson ribbons and trails of 
smilax led to each guest's place, where 
they terminated in heart-shaped boxes 
of gilt paper containing bonbons and a 
rhyme by which partners for whist were 
secured. Red, heart-shaped candies in 
heart-shaped dishes, and olives in sim- 
ilar dishes, also decorated the table. 

Another dainty valentine table was 
decorated with a bow formed of smilax 
laid in one corner, the arrow was also of 
smilax tipped with a crimson rose and 
was aimed at a heart of red roses in the 
oblique corner. | Lobster patties, mut- 
ton chops wound with green fringed 
paper, French pease, tomato salad on 
lettuce, California grapes imbedded in 
pistachio-tinted jelly, and currant sher- 
bet were among some of the red and 
green articles on this delicious Valen- 
tine Day menu. 
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February 


By RuTH 


RAYMOND 


Jewels on the bending trees, 
Jewels on the lofty spire, 


Frost-flakes floating with the breeze, 


Frost-flakes glinting mead and mire,— 
Over all the breath of Spring 


Waited from a southern clime, 
Whispers of the birds that sing, 


Whispers low the poet's rhyme, 


Full of joy, a sweet refrain, 


Full of precious love divine. 


Cupid now begins his reign 


With a timely valentine. 


Home Science — V1 


ORGANIZED LIVING 


By Mrs. 


HE discussions of home organiza- 
tion which are being carried on in 
magazines and clubs at present are stir- 
ring the public mind into very profit- 
able activity. Of course, a great deal is 
being said and written which falls short 
of a solution of the problem ; but the 
agitation is wholesome, and it is hoped 
that these discussions in Goop Hovuse- 


KEEPING may aid in throwing clear 


light on some important facts. 

It has long been known that back of 
the very general distress and disorder 
in household management there must 
be some greater cause than the occa- 
sional incapacity of the housekeeper. 
Penetrative thinkers have ferreted out 
this cause, and have suggested practical 


remedies, and it is now generally ad- 


BURTON SMITH 


mitted that neither cause nor remedy 
can be found in the woman alone. There 
is something wrong at the very core of 
things — in the organic arrangement of 
the hoiae and in the industrial condi- 
tions that affect it, and the readiness of 
the conscientious or accomplished house- 
wife to immolate herself on the altar of 
domestic drudgery will not speed the 
reformation. 

This is an essential part of our lesson. 
It is time we were rid o; the notion that 
cheerful martyrdom will suffice where 
clear thought and decisive action is 
needed. On the contrary, dissatisfac- 
tion with the present domestic system is 
The fact that 
domestic service is a never ending prob- 
lem and household management con- 


distinctly wholesome. 
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tinues difficult, in spite of hours of effort 
each day by thousands of conscientious 
and capable women, is plain indication 
that this effort is wasted. Let us set 
aside prejudice and look outside our- 
selves and beyond the walls of home, 
and, by learning the story of the progress 
and success of the world’s undertak- 
ings, we may find the secret of success 
in our own. 


ORGANIZED EFFORT 


Outside the home we find all indus- 
try, all society, progressing in obedi- 
ence to a beneficent and _ inevitable 
law —the law that demands specializa- 
tion, reciprocity, co-operation. | Each 
useful member of society, every success- 
ful man in business or the professions, 
This 


These specialists ex- 


does only what he can do best. 
is specialization. 
change labors and combine efiorts, 
working, not each man for himself, but 
all for as many as possible, in advanc- 
ing an enterprise or for the good of 
humanity. This is reciprocity and co- 
operation, As this 
applied to an industry that industry ad- 
When any form of human 


soon as law is 
vances. 
labor, mental or manual, is done well 
for many people instead of poorly for a 
few, that labor is highly developed and 
Look at the 

A few gen- 


noble, and zof until then. 
history of home industries. 
erations ago each home was the work- 
shop for a dozen different industries. 
The cloth was woven at home, animals 
were raised and slaughtered and the 
meat cured at home, the grain for bread 
was grown and ground at home ; and in 
earlier history the woman did most of 
it with her own hands, and did it for 
only the members of her own family. 
Gradually the great law of progress 
began to touch these industries and 
straightway they grew out of the home. 


Cloth was better woven at less cost and 
for many people by those who made a 
specialty of it; meat was better cured 
and sold at less cost to numbers ; grain 
was ground into flour and flour was 
made into bread in great quantities and 
of better quality, and so appeared the 
manufacturer, the butcher, the grain 
mills, and the bakery. 

Still later, we find the law taking 
further and stronger hold, until to-day 
all that we wear and almost all that we 
eat is made or prepared by specialists, 
and bought ready for use, and averages 
Indeed, 
most of the smooth running places in 


far better quality and less cost. 


our domestic machinery are the result of 
specialization and co-operation effected 
outside the home. Every invention for 
household comfort and convenience,— 
from the electric bell to the kitchen mop, 
from the heating apparatus to the de- 
licious cereals,— has_ been 
brought from a crude state in the home 


prepared 


to a highly developed state outside the 
home by many specialists laboring for 
many people. 

But a few industries still linger in the 
home, are still being done by the woman 


‘ 


who is usually ‘‘ Jack of a half dozen 
trades and good at none,’’ and con- 
sequently are still undeveloped. The 
too well. What we 
are is immensely affected by what we 


results we know 


do and the way we do it, and the mothers 
of the world are staying with these in- 
dustries half developed, and the home 
as a rule is nothing but a workshop for 
the woman and anything but a haven of 
rest for the man. Cannot the remedy 
be applied? Is it necessary that this 
institution which is at the base of the 
whole social fabric be the only one con- 


ducted with unskilled labor and by hap- 
hazard methods ? 


A definite and encouraging answer 
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can be given to these questions. Do- 
mestic science and industrial training 
in the public schools are teaching the 
mass of men and women the value of 
skilled labor, and they are learning 
among other things that cooking and 
cleaning and nursing and sewing when 
skillfully done are noble arts and crafts 
and should take rank with other profes- 
sions. Industrial training schools are 
supplying the domestic specialist and 
co-operative living is giving her em- 
ployment. Gradually the standard of 
demand and supply is growing higher 
and higher ; and women of intelligence 
and capacity will take up as professions 
all phases of domestic work as fast as 
this work takes a proper and dignified 
place among the world’s industries and 
is well done for many. It is only a lit- 
tle leaven, but it is leavening the whole 
lump, and it will be a glorious day for 
the human race when rich and poor 
alike are supplied with food’ by those 
who know food values and the effect of 
heat on food stuffs, when cleaning is 
done for all by sanitary experts, and 
when young children are in the hands 
of mothers or governesses or nurses 
who understand the needs of the grow- 
ing mind and body. 


HOME-MAKING AS A SCIENCE 


In the mean time, there is much work 
for the home-maker, work close at hand 
which will speed this bright day. It is 
true, she must study the history of the 
world’s industries and learn the law that 
governs the world’s progress ; but this 
is not enough. To apply this law, to 
bring about the needed reformation, 
she must study some-making as a 
science, and learn the weakness of the 
present system and the points where 
change can first be made. The more 
she studies the principles of cooking 
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and cleaning, the more convinced she 
will be that perfect nutrition and 
thorough sanitation should be the aim 
in these processes, and the more clearly 
she will see that such results are rare. 
The more thought she gives the problem 
of domestic service, the more distinct 
will be the lesson that in these home in- 
dustries, whether the work be done by 
herself or by servants, the outlay of 
time, strength, and money is out of all 
proportion to the result. From the 
kitchen range to the front door, from 
roof to cellar floor, she will find signs 
of waste ; and waste means unused or 
misused force, whether time, energy, or 
money. Where such waste exists prog- 
ress is heavily retarded and the home 
fails of its purpose, which should always 
be to conserve and restore. To stop 
this waste, the law we have learned, the 
law of specialization and co-operation, 
must be applied, and we need not wait 
for the glorious day of its universal ap- 
plication. We may apply it now, ina 
small and initiatory way in every home, 
—the most elaborate menage or the 
simplest cottage ; and the first step in 
its application is organization. 

As a wholesome precept and one in- 
finitely inspiring to the home-maker of 
modest means, it may be emphasized 
just here that money does not insure in- 
telligent organization. The spectacle 
presented by the unorganized and un- 
scientific life of many households where 
money is plentiful teaches a lesson too 
distinct to be forgotten. The woman 
who perceives cleaily the needs of her 
household and meets these needs with 
a knowledge and practice of scientific 
methods has a working capital which 
stretches amazingly the limits of her 
bank account. She has the power of 
organization, 

It is not how much we spend, but 
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tinues difficult, in spite of hours of effort 
cach day by thousands of conscientious 
and capable women, is plain indication 
that this effort is wasted. Let us set 
aside prejudice and look outside our- 
selves and beyond the walls of home, 
and, by learning the story of the progress 
and success of the world’s undertak- 
ings, we may find the secret of success 
in our own, 


ORGANIZED EFFORT 


Outside the home we find all indus- 
try, all society, progressing in obedi- 
ence to a_ beneficent and_ inevitable 
law —the law that demands specializa- 
tion, reciprocity, co-operation, — Each 
useful member of society, every success- 
ful man in business or the professions, 
does only what he can do best. This 
is specialization. These specialists ex- 
change labors and combine efforts, 
working, not each man for himself, but 
all for as many as possible, in advane- 
ing an enterprise or for the good of 
humanity. This is reciprocity and co- 
operation. As soon as this is 
applied to an industry that industry ad- 
vances. When any form of human 
labor, mental or manual, is done well 
for many people instead of poorly for a 
few, that labor is highly developed and 
noble, and zof until then. Look at the 
history of home industries. A few gen- 
erations ago each home was the work- 
shop for a dozen different industries. 
The cloth was woven at home, animals 
were raised and slaughtered and the 
meat cured at home, the grain for bread 
was grown and ground at home ; and in 
earlier history the woman did most of 
it with her own hands, and did it for 
only the members of her own family. 
Gradually the great law of progress 
began to touch these industries and 
straightway they grew out of the home. 
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Cloth was better woven at less cost and 
for many people by those who made a 
specialty of it; meat was better cured 
and sold at less cost to numbers ; grain 
was ground into flour and flour was 
made into bread in great quantities and 
of better quality, and so appeared the 
manufacturer, the butcher, the grain 
mills, and the bakery. 

Still later, we find the law taking 
further and stronger hold, until to-day 
all that we wear and almost all that we 
eat is made or prepared by specialists, 
and bought ready for use, and averages 
far better quality and less cost. Indeed, 
most of the smooth running places in 
our domestic machinery are the result of 
specialization and co-operation effected 
outside the home. Every invention for 
household comfort and convénience,— 
from the electric bell to the kitchen mop, 
from the heating apparatus to the de- 
licious prepared cereals,— has been 
brought from a crude state in the home 
to a highly developed state outside the 
home by many specialists laboring for 
many people. 

But a few industries still linger in the 
home, are still being done by the woman 
who is usually ‘‘ Jack of a half dozen 
trades and good at none,’’ and con- 
sequently are still undeveloped. The 
results we know too well. What we 
are is immensely affected by what we 
do and the way we do it, and the mothers 
of the world are staying with these in- 
dustries half developed, and the home 
as a rule is nothing but a workshop for 
the woman and anything but a haven of 
rest for the man. Cannot the remedy 
be applied? Is it necessary that this 
institution which is at the base of the 
whole social fabric be the only one con- 
ducted with unskilled labor and by hap- 
hazard methods ? 

A definite and encouraging answer 
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can be given to these questions. Do- 
mestic science and _ industrial training 
in the public schools are teaching the 
mass of men and women the value of 
skilled labor, and they are learning 
among other things that cooking and 
cleaning and nursing and sewing when 
skillfully done are noble arts and craifts 
and should take rank with other profes- 
sions. Industrial training schools are 
supplying the domestic specialist and 
co-operative living is giving her em- 
ployment. Gradually the standard of 
demand and supply is growing higher 
and higher ; and women of intelligence 
and capacity will take up as professions 
all phases of domestic work as fast as 
this work takes a proper and dignified 
place among the world’s industries and 
is well done for many. It is only a lit- 
tle leaven, but it is leavening the whole 
lump, and it will be a glorious day for 
the human race when rich and poor 
alike are supplied with food’ by those 
who know food values and the effect of 
heat on food stuffs, when cleaning is 
done for all by sanitary experts, and 
when young children are in the hands 
of mothers or governesses or nurses 
who understand the needs of the grow- 
ing mind and body. 


HOME-MAKING AS A SCIENCE 


In the mean time, there is much work 
for the home-maker, work close at hand 
which will speed this bright day. It is 
true, she must study the history of the 
world’s industries and learn the law that 
governs the world’s progress ; but this 
is not enough. To apply this law, to 
bring about the needed reformation, 
she must study home-making as a 
science, and learn the weakness of the 
present system and the points where 
change can first be made. The more 
she studies the principles of cooking 
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and cleaning, the more convinced she 
will be that perfect nutrition and 
thorough sanitation should be the aim 
in these processes, and the more clearly 
she will see that such results are rare. 
The more thought she gives the problem 
of domestic service, the more distinct 
will be the lesson that in these home in- 
dustries, whether the work be done by 
herself or by servants, the outlay of 
time, strength, and money is out of all 
proportion to the result. From the 
kitchen range to the front door, from 
roof to cellar floor, she will find signs 
of waste ; and waste means unused or 
misused force, whether time, energy, or 
money. Where such waste exists prog- 
ress is heavily retarded and the home 
fails of its purpose, which should always 
be to conserve and restore. To stop 
this waste, the law we have learned, the 
law of specialization and co-operation, 
must be applied, and we need not wait 
for the glorious day of its universal ap- 
plication. We may apply it now, ina 
small and initiatory way in every home, 
—the most claborate menage or the 
simplest cottage ; and the first step in 
its application is organization. 

As a wholesome precept and one in- 
finitely inspiring to the home-maker of 
modest means, it may be emphasized 
just here that money does not insure in- 
telligent organization, The spectacle 
presented by the unorganized and un- 
scientific life of many houscholds where 
money is plentiful teaches a lesson too 
distinct to be forgotten. The woman 
who perceives cleaily the needs of her 
household and meets these needs with 
a knowledge and practice of scientific 
methods has a working capital which 
stretches amazingly the limits of her 
bank account. She has the power of 


organization. 
It is not how much we spend, but 
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how we spend it, that counts in the sum 
of our days. We must bring in review 
the forces of home life—time, money, tal- 
ent, energy, information —and use them 
systematically so as to bring about good 
results. A perfect adaptation of means 
to ends is to be the aim always. The 
means will vary in different households, 
but the end in view should always be 
rest, peace, progress. To secure these, 
money and time must be invested where 
they will bring best returns, and work 
must be portioned off where energy and 
ability insure its being well done. 

Such organization cannot be effected 
without difficulty ; but the result is well 
worth determined effort. It will require, 
in the first place, a well-equipped exec- 
utive officer, who would usually be the 
housekeeper herself. Her equipment, 
we have already determined, must in- 
clude accurate information in Home Sci- 
ence ; but besides this she will need a 
goodly portion of tact, and some busi- 
ness ability. With all this array of qual- 
ities, however, she can do little without 
the sympathetic co-operation of her fam- 
ily. With her husband she must havea 
full agreement as to the amount of money 
to be spent, and from every member of 
the household, a willingness to yield per- 
sonal preference when it clashes with 
the general comfort and peace. As to 
the ease in getting such aid, very much 
will depend on herself. If appeal to the 
higher nature and the reason of husband 
and children will not avail, a few well- 
timed experiments in her ‘‘ new-fangled 
notions’’ may give them a very con- 
vincing increase of comfort and peace. 

When money matters have been ar- 
ranged, the next step is the division of 
labor, and before we consider house- 
holds where the mother does all the 
work, we will grapple with that hydra- 
headed monster, 


THE ‘‘SERVANT QUESTION”’ 

The very sound of that phrase carries 
with it a helpless and hopeless feeling, 
and will continue to, until we stop com- 
promising with the situation as it is and 
determine upon some radical change. 
As already noted, the way out of this 
maze is being prepared for us by domes- 
tic science courses in the public schools 
and by industrial training schools ; and 
hearty encouragement of these effective 
reform-agents is our first duty. It willbe 
through these agencies that the change 
will come, a change which will utterly 
blot out the ‘‘servant question,’’ or 
transform it into the ‘‘ domestic labor 
problem.”’ 

And just here lies the gist of the whole 
difficulty. ‘‘The difference between 
servant and laborer,’’ writes Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, ‘‘is the difference between 
obedience and agreement, the difference 
between submission and acquiescence.”’ 
We need intelligence, skill, and keen 
sense of responsibility in this work, and 
we will never get these in full degree 
from ‘‘servants.’’ It is useless for any 
one of us to blindly insist that ‘‘ wy”’ 
servants are self-respecting, capable men 
and women ; that they work upon agree- 
ment, and that there is no question of 
submission. When we do this we sim- 
ply close our eyes to a situation which 
is no less general because of our fortu- 
nate experience, and we refuse to assist 
in a reform which will brighten millions 
of homes. 

The servant, as he is to-day, is a sort 
of industrial parasite, with no individual 
responsibility. He fastens himself to 
your establishment for certain wages and 
you at once assume responsibility before 
the world for his shortcomings. If our 
windows are dingy, does the passer-by 
ever think of saying, ‘‘ How careless of 
Mrs. ———’s chambermaid to leave the 
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windows unwashed’’? No ; it is always, 
‘*T wonder that Mrs. doesn’t make 
her maid wash those windows.’’ The 
servant is merely ** a further self through 
which to do our will,’’ and the element 
of submission and consequent irresponsi- 
bility is inevitable. In truth, neither mis- 
tress nor maid is to blame, usually. The 
mistress may have systematized the work 
to the best of her ability, and the maid 
may try to do what she can ; but the mul- 
titudinous demands of household work 
as it is to-day preclude perfection in any 
one branch. The whole system is wrong, 
and occasional individual excellence in 
mistress or maid will not right it. Nor 
will the employment of trained domes- 
tic specialists by individuals alter the sit- 
uation. 
CO-OPERATION 

Domestic labor must be dignified by 
co-operation. We must bear in mind 
always that work increases in dignity 
not only in proportion to the way it is 
done, but in proportion to the number 
for whom it is done. More than this, 
we must remember that the essence of 
home life is privacy and peace ; that 
work constantly going on in the home 
destroys peace ; and that the presence 
of an outsider precludes privacy and is 
altogether unnatural. For this reason, 
the relation of employer and employee 
becomes at once contorted when the em- 
ployee becomes a part of the household. 
Can you imagine a physician of ability 
attaching himself for a salary to the fam- 
ily of some wealthy citizen and limiting 
his work to that household? Again, no 
one questions the ability and dignity of 
the teacher's profession ; yet do not men 
and women shrink from the trying po- 
sitions of governess and private tutor? 
These facts are generally recognized, but 
we do not consider carefully enough the 
lesson they teach. It is time we found 


a moral in the story of the great in- 
dustries and professions and tested the 
power of combined effort in domestic 
management. 

It can be readily seen that in the 
kitchen department, for instance, the 
great fire-spouting dragon, the kitchen 
range, consumes in cooking for one 
family fuel enough to cook for twice the 
number, and that the labor expended 
here and in the cleaning department 
could be utilized to much greater ad- 
vantage. <A few wise men and women 
realized this once, in a western city, and 
made an experiment in co-operation. 
Co-operative cooking and cleaning and 
serving were tried with financial success 
and without interfering with private 
family life. A ‘‘ central domestic bu- 
reau’’ supplied and served carefully 
selected and properly cooked food to 
several families, each according to de- 
mand and in the home of each ; and 
trained and reliable cleaners went from 
house to house, cleaning and leaving no 
speck behind,— all at much less cost to 
the individual householder than would 
be possible from separate labor, either 
trained or untrained. 

Such experiments should be repeated. 
If several householders combine, domes- 
tic specialists may be imported, if none 
are at hand. Or perhaps some far- 
seeing woman, who has servants of 
unusual character and capacity, will 
realize that she is absorbing for her per- 
sonal benefit a lot of good human mate- 
rial which could take comfort to many 
weary women and exnoble itself in the 
process. And the plan is not Quixotic, 
but entirely practicable. The fortunate 
one who consented to share her bless- 
ings would indeed be twice blessed, for 
she would gain privacy and save un- 
necessary expense, and the other mem- 


bers of her co-operative scheme could 
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help pay for comforts which separately 
they could not afford, 

If women will organize in every com- 
munity and study home science, they 
will be able to make a decided advance 
towards securing domestic specialists of 
the best sort. Training schools for do- 
mestic work may then be established, 
and until professional instructors can 
be engaged, the housekeepers them- 
selves should contribute instruction. 
Every woman, instead of confining her 
training to her own servants, could 
teach six to cook as well as one, or give 
lessons in bedmaking and the cleaning 
processes to a number of ambitious 
learners, instead of to one chambermaid. 
With the prospect of employment on 
the new and dignified basis of co-opera- 
tion, many women would gladly take 
instruction who now refuse to take up 
domestic work. 

It is not difficult to imagine how this 
change in domestic labor would ennoble 
the laborer. A true self-respect and 
earnest ambition would come in place 
of the proverbial false pride and _irre- 
sponsible shiftlessness of the present 
day, and motherhood and home life 
would become sweet realities to the 
young girls and women who are now 
practically cut off from these rights by 
the demands of domestic service. On 
this very important point we must again 
quote Mrs. Campbell, whose sympa- 
thetic and admirably sane treatment of 
the subject in ‘‘ Household Economics”’ 
is a valuable contribution to the lore of 
the ‘‘ servant question.”’ She writes :— 

‘* Every woman should be free to 
marry, to become a mother, and every 
mother should have a home of her own 
for her children. This cannot be for 
those who occupy our smallest, poorest 
rooms, go in and out the back door, 
and do the work which none of us will 


do when we are able to hire it done. 
Our system of houschold service is not 
only low in its industrial development 
and limited by the condition of servi- 
tude, but it is also essentially a celibate 
system, and as such essentially wrong.”’ 


WOMEN AS SPECIALISTS 


Besides the change that would be 
wrought in those already at domestic 
labor, this co-operative plan would give 
work, as we have noted, toa great army 
of unemployed women who refuse to go 
into homes as servants. We know that 
a woman who would scorn being a 
lady’s maid will gladly go from house 
to house dressing the hair or mending 
clothes ; and women with deft fingers are 
already making a profession of cleaning 
and mending bric-a-brac, while others 
clean curtains and rugs, and still others 
are caterers for entertainments. Do we 
imagine for a moment that we could 
hire any of these women as chamber- 
maids or laundresses or cooks ? 

To further test the attitude of women 
of education and refinement towards 
domestic work when it becomes special- 
ized, the writer discussed the question 
with two such women recently, and 
found that both would be willing to go 
to a certain number of homes each 
morning and ‘‘clean house.’’ Both 
these women had made a study of clean- 
ing processes, work done by them would 
approach the perfection of hospital 
cleanliness, and would be well paid. 

In Atlanta, Ga., there is a woman of 
high birth and breeding who is offering 
her services on a co-operative plan, 
which will undoubtedly go into effect. 
She proposes to buy the food materials 
for not less than ten nor more than 
twelve families. She is an experienced 
purveyor, a student of food values, and 
a woman of business ability. She will 
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go each day to each one of the twelve 
housekeepers, at a time designated, and 
arrange the list for marketing the next 
morning. The money to be spent on 
food each week is turned over to her on 
Saturday or at the beginning of the 
week. Reaching the market at an 
earlier hour than is usually possible 
with housekeepers, she can select the 
best goods at fairest prices and will sce 
them wrapped and marked for her 
clients. The goodswill reach the house- 
keepers several hours before the ordi- 
nary grocer’s delivery, and statements 
showing what has been paid out will go 
with them. She has secured from mar- 
ketmen and merchants concessions of 
five, ten, and in one case twenty per 
cent. on every five dollars in cash pur- 
chases. She charges one dollar per 
week (which is not enough) for her 
services, and guarantees to save the 
housekeeper much more ‘than that 
amount on table expenses. It is evi- 
dent that what has already been done 
makes fine promise for the future. 
Though we may have to wait some 
time for properly equipped central 
kitchens, it is entirely possible to put 
cleaning and marketing at once into the 
hands of specialists. 

In the South, where domestic work 
is done almost entirely by negroes, the 
problem is more complicated, as the 
average intelligence among these is much 
lower than among the white laborers at 
the North. But the Southern women 
of to-day are daughters and grand- 
daughters of those notable Southern 
housewives who in one generation 
brought the negro from a condition of 
savagery to one of fair intelligence and 
industrial capacity, and they are show- 
ing themselves worthy of such inheri- 
tance. They are aiding actively every 
sane efiort to enlighten that race, and at 


the same time, with traditional affec- 
tion and patience, consider themselves 
guardians of a large class of negroes 
who cling to old associations and who 
cannot be stirred into wise ambition. 

Southern capital, in the mean time, 
is supporting public schools for the 
negro ; and the kindergarten, industrial 
training, and domestic science are being 
put into these schools as fast as means 
willallow. Southern women’s clubs are 
establishing domestic training schools for 
the negroes, and almost every Southern 
home is sucha school in miniature. The 
outlook is bright, and will be brighter if 
our generous Northern friends, whose 
capital has been so long invested in col- 
leges for the higher education of the 
negro, join us in the effort to teach him 
that his social progress depends abso- 
lutely upon his industrial progress, that 
social intimacy with the whites is as im- 
possible here as in the North ; but that 
industrial equality is always an inspiring 
possibility, and depends largely upon the 
wisdom and ambition of the negro him- 
self, 

HOME-WORK CLUBS 

In the great number of homes where 
no servant is employed co-operation is 
more difficult, yet more essential. In 
such homes the house-mother is nurse, 
cook, seamstress, sometimes laundress, 
and —cax she be a real mother, too? 
Certainly she cannot be the mother she 
might be if she did, say, only one of these 
things, and did it well, and gave her re- 
maining time and strength to preparing 
herself for the responsibilities of mother- 
hood. She cannot possibly do all of 
these things well ; some of them — most 
of them —will be half done. And yet, 
the days go by and her time goes, and 
her strength goes, and her soul goes — 


all for half their value. Her days are 


so full, the rut her life runs in so deep, 
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that change seems at first impossible. 
But wise determination can coin oppor- 
tunity. It will take continued effort and 
great intelligence, but there are wonder- 
ful women in these homes — women of 
ambition and great capacity for organi- 
zation, and they should bend their en- 
ergies towards reform. 

Of course, in every community there 
will be peculiar conditions which must af- 
fect the way the problem is handled, and 
each community of women must work 
But there 
can be no better groundwork anywhere 


out the details for themselves. 


than the organization of clubs to study 
Home Science. Lists of books and pro- 
grams of work can be easily secured, and 
accurate information in this science will 
of itself make a wholesome change in 
many homes. 

Out clubs ’ 
may spring some sort of plan for ex- 


of these ‘* home-work 
change of labor. Suppose one house- 
keeper makes notably fine bread and 
another is celebrated for her pickles and 
preserves ; another. can run dainty 
fabrics through soap and water and 
make them look new ; still another is 
gifted in amusing and teaching children. 
Why should they not do for filteen 
what they do for two or five, and re- 
return which 
would bring a little of the great world 
into the 


beautiful picture now and then? It 


ceive compensation in 


home —a good book or a 
takes very little more time and fuel to 
make and bake twenty loaves of bread 
than it does for five. ~While the hands 
are at it and the fire going, the same 
labor can accomplish twice as much in 
cooking and washing, if concentrated. 
It is like buying at wholesale. A pot 
of boiling water will scald ten chickens 
for picking as well as one, and a woman 
with a talent for it can amuse and in- 
struct twenty children deffer than two. 


We can imagine our ideal ‘‘ home- 
work club,’’ after studying the sub- 
ject well, determined upon an experi- 
ment in co-operation. When a central 
kitchen cannot be arranged, certain 
parts of the cooking must be done in 
each home ; but this and all forms of 
work will be so simplified by the scientific 
methods learned, that time will be left 
for some contribution to the co-opera- 
The woman with a gift 
for leading children will develop into a 
kindergartner, and the bread maker will 
feel that she is doing something effective 
when she the standard of 
bread in a community and make money 
besides. 


tive scheme. 


can raise 
In every case the woman will 
develop. Even a very few hours a day 
devoted to the co-operative scheme will 
soon show her delight of doing one 
thing perfectly. As the girls grow up 
they will be taught that it is far more 
dignified and delightful to learn some 
one phase of domestic work well and 
do it for a number of people in ex- 
change for money than to do dozens of 
little ‘‘jobs’’ half way all day long 
every day for one family ! Gradually 
enlarging the co-operative scheme, the 
women would find time for rest and 
study and real communion with hus- 
band children, while their own 
personal development would fit them 
for motherhood. 


and 


This co-operative idea will, of course, 
in time be part of any wise plan for re- 
lieving the condition of the poorest 
It will go hand in 
hand with the building of ideal tene- 
ments and will be an immense power in 


class in great cities. 


the progress of the race. 

Even with domestic labor thoroughly 
organized and falling in line with the 
progress of other industries, there still 
remains much that the woman must do 
in the home to insure systematized liv- 
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ing. She must be the ‘‘ watchdog’’ of 
the family finances. It will be her duty 
to see that what is spent is wisely spent, 
and to keep a daily cash record. Ac- 
curate business methods are nowhere 
more profitable than in the home, where 
numerous small demands upon the purse 
will soon run up to an alarming total, 
unless carefully recorded and regulated. 
The details of daily management, in- 
cluding the best methods and time for 
cleaning, must be learned by each 
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housewife, and regulated to suit her 
own circumstances., But it must be 
urged that housekeeping is only one 
small part of homemaking ; that clean- 
liness and order are only beautiful 
because they make for health and _har- 
mony of body and mind. The main 
advantage in organizing domestic in- 
dustry and systematizing daily living is 
that the home may become, for husband 
and wife and children, a haven of rest 
and a school of good citizenship. 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By Hester M. POOLE 


- February we have exultant proof 
that the sun, ‘‘ without haste, 
without rest,’’ is climbing northward. 
To a reflective person nothing is more 
productive of awe and worship of the 
Great First Cause, than the sublime 
majesty with which the planets, age after 
age, circle round the sun, and the sun 
round a center so distant that the mind 
can hardly conceive of its existence. 
How grand, how aspiring, should be 
our ideals, in order that they may be 
commensurate with our destiny ! 

To-day there is a sparkle in the air, 
an energy evident in nature, that is a 
foretaste of joyous spring. Winds may 
roar, storms beat, but we know that 
a little beyond are smiling skies and 
fragrant flowers. 

Birthday, gem and flower. In Feb- 
ruary those who are attracted to symbolism 
take the sapphire or the opal for their gem, and 
the primrose for their flower. This is doubtless 
purely fanciful, but life is made up of some- 
thing more than bread and coal, and fancy must 
have its play. 

Winter games for evening are almost a 
necessity. An amusing game and one that in 


cidentally involves instruction, is the class for 
spelling and pronunciation. In it join old and 
young, who choose an umpire for that evening 
only. To each is given a dozen slips of paper, 
on which is written each one’s name or initial. 
The umpire or master of ceremonies then pro- 
ceeds to give out words to spell and enunciate 
correctly, slurring over or pronouncing them so 
rapidly as to give no clue to the spelling or pro- 
nunciation. The first one who fails upon either, 
gives one slip tothe umpire, the succeeding one 
does the same, until the close, which may be as 
protracted as the members choose. He or 
she who loses most, receives some ridiculous 
little thing as a booby prize, the one who 
misses least, takes, instead, some pretty little 
trifle. Of course the umpire skillfully adapts 
his spelling to the age and culture of the in- 
dividuals. 


Faults of pronunciation are only too 
common. For instance the word Cuba is too 
often enunciated as if it were Kewby. It 
should be nearer to Coobah than the previous 
word. The word separate is too often called 
suppurate, creek is crick, coat is called cut, 
while, in some parts of the country, ‘down 
town’’ is flattened into ‘*daown taown.’’ 
Hoist is often transformed into hist, and 
the correct elision hasn’t into the villainous 
hain’t. Round is raund and all other words 
containing the vowels ow are changed into the 
nasal av, and other unmusical mistakes are 
heard, often from the lips of well-informed per 
sons. Nothing is more amusing and yet more 
useful than a game in which the players, in 
turn, correct others and are themselves cor- 
rected. 
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Women’s winter evening work is 
abundant and varied. The old-school house- 
keeper thought it a sin to sit idle for a moment. 
No matter how weary, she must have her 
knitting or sewing. Many a life was ruthlessly 
sacrificed to work. Recreation is as much a 
duty as labor, and the women of to-day under- 
stand it. Nevertheless, there are occasions 
when one desires some trifling yet useful occu- 
pation. A year’s pick-up evening work, which 
[ have just seen, has been woven into an artistic 
rag rug, So very artistic that quite a little sum 
has been offered for it for studio use. From 
a common rag Carpet it differs as much as a 
cabbage differs from a chrysanthemum. 


The modern rug was made from cloth 
not overworn, eked out by new bits of all colors 
and shades. Everything was clean and smooth. 
All light weight goods were cut three-fourths 
of an inch wide, the straight way of the cloth. 
Heavier weight was cut from one-half to one 
inch wide, and extremely heavy cloth even nar- 
rower. No seams, hems, or rough places were 
allowed, neither was there any cutting back and 
forth to produce corners, to stand up on the 
woven surface. All grades were kept separate, 
woolens being sewed with woolen and cotton 
with cotton. 

When a sufficient amount had been gathered, 
they were sewed together so that a strip of 
black or of some very dark shade separated the 
lighter strips or those of bright colors. Every 
fifth or sixth strip was white. In sewing, all 
light weight rags were lapped three-fourths 
of an inch, then folded once and fastened 
the length of the lap. Thicker cloth was 
lapped half an inch, and sewed across both 
ends without folding. The tirmer the sewing, 
the smoother the rug and the better it wears. 
There should be no knots or rough places or 
bias strips and nothing should be used that 
cannot stand a good, smart pull. In sewing, 
three or four colors should each be kept by 
themselves and made into balls, enough for a 
border half a yard deep on the ends of the rug. 
This may be, ona rug 6x9, some half a yard in 
depth. There can be, on the outer edge, a 
three-inch or more stripe of black, then brown, 
gray, tan, green, scarlet, deep purple, or scarlet 
andwhite. The entire center of the rug is-*‘ hit 
or miss,’’ and handsome is the effect produced. 
The border colors will vary with the material 
and taste of the maker. 


Portieres of silk are just as easily made 
if the housekeeper has the material. This con- 
sists of old scraps, dress skirts, cravats, rib- 
bons, parasol covers, old white or colored lin- 
ings and facings, with bits of velvet and 
velveteen. See that the silk is clean. It can 
be washed with a little borax water, or, if the 
colors are fast, in soap suds. There must be 
plenty of black, and pieces of yellow and white 
to lighten the effect. Should there be enough 
for a pair of portiéres three yards long and 45 
or $4 inches wide the effect will be excellent if 
the stripes are arranged like those in the rug 
just described. That is, with a border at cither 
extremity, beginning with black and followed by 


light and dark stripes harmoniously arranged. 
The ‘hit or miss’ fills the central portion. 
The cutting of the silk should be narrower 
than that of cloth. A medium siik should be 
one-third of an inch wide, velvet, satin, and 
thin silk twice that width. The latter should 
be so folded that both sides show the satin or 
velvet, and lightly run together. Arrange, in 
the hit or miss portion, so that a black length 
goes between two of the colored, so as to bring 
out the effect. If practicable put in an oc- 
casional bit of gilt braid. Lap the lengths half 
an inch and sew in running stitch around the 
rawends. Like the cloth rags they are to be 
wound into balls slightly larger than a large 
orange, and taken to an expert weaver. Where 
one has not sufficient silk for an entire portiére, 
perhaps there is enough fora dado, three-fourths 
of a yard deep, to attach to the ends of a solid 
colored hanging of thin cloth or velours. 


New fittings and arrangements come 
naturally in the spring. While it is too early 
yet to clean house, it is not too soon to decide 
what and how to renovate. Should we. wait 
until April, we shall have a hasty jumble and 
difficulty in finding materials and workmen, 
Suppose we take in hand, ourselves, our re- 
modeling, and see what can be done. There 
are persons of taste and culture, who, from one 
or another motive, have repapered, kalsomined, 
and painted room after room, achieving im- 
mense success. In a succeeding number we 
will describe the best way to paper side walls. 
For the present we will consider schemes of 
color and general tastefulness. 


A sitting or living room or parlor 
demands thought. The colorof walls, ceiling, 
and woodwork, the chair or divan coverings, 
the general arrangement, affect the family taste 
and cheerfulness. A dark, dull brown or deep 
blue, large sprawling figures of any kind or tint, 
an inadequate light, are depressing. 

Generally speaking, it is as easy to have a 
bright room as a gloomy one. ‘* How cheerful 
it is, yet so simple and inexpensive ! ’’ we ex- 
claim, on leaving a home presided over by a 
tasteful woman. What is the secret of it? 
Something, yes, much, comes from the gentle. 
loving personality. Much more is due to her 
exquisite sense of fitness, her artistic taste. 
Like Dogberry’s reading and writing, much 
comes ‘* by nature,’’ yet it may be cultivated. 


The color of woodwork, unless it be 
white or that of natural wood, ought to repeat 
a light tint of the side walls. All decided 
colors like pink, robin’s-egg green, or canary, 
are only suitable for chambers. Pink and rose 
are made by mixing zinc white (which comes in 
cans) with more or less carmine. On unpainted 
wood.use raw linseed oil for the first coat, very 
slightly thickened with the zinc white. The in- 
termediate coat is mixed with equal parts of oil 
and turpentine, and the last coat —should it 
be a dead, that is an unglossy finish — should be 
thinned with turpentine alone. Upon first 
opening the can break up the paint with a trifle 
of oil, then pour in a small amount of the pig- 
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ment. Mix well and try the color on a board. 
On the wall or wood it willlook a deeper shade. 


To make a bluish white, tinge the 
zinc white with a trifle of Prussian blue. Pale 
old rose is the white tinged with carmine and 
raw umber; raw sienna and white make flesh 
color; white, carmine, and a bit of blue make 
light violet; blue, black, and red make pearl; 
purple gives lavender; burnt sienna gives 
fawn; Indian red and lampblack make French 
gray; chrome yellow makes ivory yellow; 
lemon yellow makes daffodil, and golden ochre 
with a bit of raw umber gives cream color. 
The base of all these tints is zinc white. 

A north and a south room, one having 
faint light and one well lighted, must have 
different treatment. In the north room, paper 
and woodwork of yellow, light buff, or ivory 
white are calculated to gather and refiect the 
light. Dark shades of blue, brown, green, 
or red, will be found to be depressing. In such 
rooms have the figure of the paper indistinct, in 
a measure, from the background. Nothing is 
better than a light ora bright yellow cartridge 
paper, with the woodwork the same tint ora 
trifle deeper. Shoulda tigured paper be selected, 
let it be of an arabesque or conventionalized 
form in a simple outline or with the figure 
lighterthanthe ground. A celebrated decorator 
painted a dark dining room in a brilliant lemon . 
yellow, the trimmings a little deeper in tone, 
with excellent success. The effect, far from 
being glaring, was reposeful and cheerful. 
After all, it was far less bright than sunshine, 
which nothing can rival. 

A southern exposure, on the contrary, 
can bear deeper, duller shades, but not too 
deep. The old style browns figured with deep 
reds were the dreariest things imaginable. <A 
dull bluish green, blue gray, or green gray hardly 
sounds attractive, but on the walls nothing 
gives greater satisfaction. Against these tints 
furniture and pictures show admirably. It must 
be admitted that in a room daily occupied by 
children, a solid tinted wall soon shows stains. 
A small indefinite figure on such a ground is 
then advisable. 


The styles of paper in market are 
almost too numerous to mention. In freshen- 
ing a room, it is needful to select the kind and 
the color of both walls and furnishings, in order 
that there may be both harmony and fitness. 
It depends upon the latter whether we use the 
glittering mica paper, shining like diamond 
points, tapestry paper, damask, plain, em- 
bossed, or patent felt, iridescent and panel paper, 
cartridge paper, flock, velvet, anaglypta, sani- 
tary washables, or others having only a tempo- 
rary name and existence. The latter are most 
suitable for bath rooms, and, in many cases, 
for servants’ chambers. 


Gilt paper, the old style, is happily almost 
obsolete. There are yet a few who think the 
more gilt for their money, the handsomer it is 
Some varieties are less out of place in halls, 
dimly lighted, or in reception offices of semi- 
public character. These are of many varieties 
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of bronze, gold, purple, green, or blue, and are 
mostly in outlines. Satin papers are hung in 
large rooms where there are few or no pictures 
on the walls. Worse than useless it is to hang 
a shining surface as a background for pictures 
of any kind. Neither should pictures be hung 
over a mica surface or large figured tapestries, 
or large figures of any kind. In fact, massive 
figures or paper showing violent contrasts of 
shade or of color, were never meant for back- 
grounds. Only in public offices are they suitable. 

Textile fabrics have lately grown in 
favor as wall hangings. Satin, silk, and tapes- 
try or jute, are among the more or less expen- 
sive, followed by chintz and burlaps. Some of 
the patterns, especially of the latter, which are 
not costly, are exceedingly artistic. Denim, 
too, figured or plain, is hung in all sorts of 
rooms. These cotton goods are more suitable 
for summer cottages, ‘* dens,’’ chambers, and 
reception rooms, or for corridors and passages, 
than for living rooms and parlors. A French 
chintz, with pink roses and buds rioting over a 
groundwork of lavender. is the pretty wall of a 
seaside cottage. Burlap, we are apt to think, 
is coarse and unsuited for hangings. As now 
made, stamped with a conventional figure in 
one or two shades or colors, it looks well in 
some places. 

Japanese paper, with its bold, rich min- 
gling of crimson, ivory, old gold, and red-brown, 
is itself a decoration. Upon adining room wall 
over a wainscoting of dark wood, nothing can 
be more luxurious. The surface can be washed, 
as it is varnished. 

A wood floor finish, in place of all-over 
carpeting, is generally known to be most 
healthy and cleanly. Many are deterred from 
using bare floors and rugs, from the supposed 
difficulty arising from cracks between floor 
boards. These can be filled by making a paste 
of one pound of flour boiled with three quarts 
of water and a dessertspoonful of alum, and 
thickened with shredded newspaper until it is 
of the consistency of putty. While soft fill 
the interstices with the paste, by the help of a 
knife, where it will harden and can be painted 
and stained like the remainder of the floor. 
Should that be dark, it is best to add a stain to 
the paste. 


Stained flooring may be cleansed with a 
very weak solution of oxalic acid. Apply with 
a stiff brush and take care of the hands. Where 
the stain has entered deeply into the wood, 
nothing answers so well as this deadly poison. 
In such cases the wood will need refinishing. 
Should the woodwork be coated with shellac or 
varnish, no matter how stained it may be, the 
oxalic dilution will certainly erase dirt or spots. 


Floors of yellow pine may be treated 
by adding to boiled linseed oil just enough oil 
color of whatever is liked, either of sienna or 
of umber, to give the required depth of tone. 
It is best to add a very little at first and try on 
a board, as color goes very far as a_ stain. 
Should too much be used the tint will be very 
deep, or the transparency will be lost. The stain 
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must be applied in small quantities, lengthwise 
with the boards, on a woolen rag, and well 
rubbed in. After it is dry, rub it over with oil 
or give it a coat or two of outside varnish. If 
it is not then satisfactory and smooth, rab down 
briskly with crude petroleum and rotten stone. 
Petroleum, by the way, applicd with a plentiful 
amount of ‘‘ elbow grease,”’ will keep it look- 
ing fresh and nice for several years. 

Hardwood floors, though more expen- 
sive at first, are, of course, the best of all. One 
finish for such is to first go over them with a 
good, thin ‘*japan,”’ procurable at any paint 
shop. After it is dry, apply a second coat, and 
then finish with a good floor varnish. Between 
the three coats, should there be rough places, 
lightly sandpaper them. An easy method, and 
one that gives a good wearing surface, is to go 
over the floor with boiled linseed oil, using a 
large, flat brush and dipping up a little at a 
time. Rub down and into the grain of the 
wood, lengthwise, with woolen cloths. Should 
the oil be applied while hot and the rubbing be 
energetic, the grain of the wood will be deeply 
penetrated and the finish will be lasting. With 
age, the wood darkens and looks richer. A 
mixture of oil and turpentine, half as much of 
the latter as the former, will keep the flooring 
in a first-class condition. 

Color stains for flooring, it should 
be stated, can be procured, already prepared, at 
paint shops. Usually they need a little thinning 
with turpentine. Black walnut stain upon floor- 
ing is out of place. It is not only gloomy but 
dust shows upon the surface. The prevailing 
color of the room should determine the tint and 
depth of tone of the floor. The oak suits a 
dining room finished in that wood or its imita- 
tion. Acherry stain suits almost anything else. 
To make it at home, take one gallon of boiled 
oil, two-thirds of a cupful of ‘*dryer,’’ a cup 
of turpentine, and a trifle of burnt sienna. 
Change the sienna to raw umber and you have 
theoak. ‘To return to the cherry stain, it may be 
added that a trifle of carmine mixed with the 
sienna in the above direction will increase the 
brightness of the cherry. Raw sienna, with the 
oil and turpentine, produces a fine tone of yellow, 
while raw umber, in place of it, gives a yel- 
lowish brown. 

The agreeable, as well as the useful, 
demands attention. Let us, during this dreary 
month, enliven the social circle by giving an 
orange luncheon. To do so requires attention 
to details. White, gold, and green will be 
our colors. Over the spotless linen should be 
a round or diamond-shaped centerpiece, either 
embroidered in old gold, or made of cutwork to 
be placed over a piece of orange tinted sateen. 
In the middle of this place a glass bowl, filled 
but not crowded with white flowers, feathery 
greenery, and, if it be practicable to procure 
them, a few yellow blossoms, like the daffodil. 
Should the centerpiece be lacking, an arrange- 
ment of gilt braid or lace may be laid around 
the base of the flower bowl, or a dull green 
India silk may be caught up around it, the puff- 
ings here and there filled with white blossoms. 


In case the flowers are not attainable, a small 
evergreen shrub, a tiny tree some two feet high, 
may be planted in some receptacle which is 
covered with puffings of green silk, or even of 
green tissue paper, first carelessly crushed in the 
hand. To the boughs of the small tree, with 
green baby ribbon, tie oranges so as to appear 
growing from their stems. In various ways 
green, white, and orange colored crimped tissue 
paper can be used in decoration. It may edge 
the doilies and furnish shades for candles or 
lamps, should artificial lights be used. 


An orange colored menu can be easily 
arranged. Of course the dishes must be white. 
If there be on the edge the old-fashioned gilt 
band, so much the better. Salad and spinach 
with their accessories of mayonnaise and hard 
yolks of eggs, rolled, thin slices of bread and 
butter, tied with yellow baby ribbon, a delicate 
pudding, capped with a meringue that is dotted 
with orange sections, small, round, or heart- 
shaped fancy cakes, covered with yellow icing, 
all carry out the coior scheme. At the close, 
orange baskets may be passed about. To make 
them cut a narrow strip of the rind to make a 
basket handle, and below scoop out all the con- 
tents of the orange, leaving only the shell. Fill 
the cavity with chopped fruit, such as bananas, 
seeded raisins, pineapples, and canned cherries, 
all moistened with grape or orange juice. Tie 
a bit of narrow green or white ribbon to the 
handles of these ambrosial baskets, and their 
appearance will equal the taste of the contents, 
which is saying much. Theentire luncheon can 
be made inexpensive and exceedingly pretty. 


A valentine luncheon is in order, the 
colors suitable being pink in place of orange. 
Cut four heart-shaped pieces of pasteboard, 
cover with pink crimped tissue paper and ar- 
range them in the middle of the table with the 
points nearly meeting in the center. In size 
they must be made to suit the size of the table. 
Edge them with a narrow green vine. The 
leaves of the rose geranium would be suitable, 
with an occasional pink geranium flower scat- 
tered among the leaves. In the middle, with 
the heart points touching it, stands a vase or 
rose bow! lightly filled with feathery foliage and 
pink and white blossoms. On the center of 
each heart, place a small glass dish, two filled 
with white bonbons, and two with salted 
almonds or peanuts. Opposite the middle of 
each heart, stand a candle with pink shade, and 
one at each corner of the table. The menu 
should be written on heart-shaped pieces of 
pink cardboard, and then pasted to pink satin 
ribbon. It is not best to try to keep the dishes 
in roseate hues, except that small cakes anda 
pudding might be frosted with pink icing and a 
meringue tinted with confectioners’ pink. The 
hostess might be garbed, at least as to the 
bodice, in white or in green and pink with heart- 
shaped decorations upon the front. An ingen- 
ious woman could adorn each name card or 
menu with a couplet fitting to the occasion, no 
two being duplicates, and a hundred original 
methods of decoration and serving will come to 
one who is at all suggestive. 
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‘*Hail thy returning festival, old Bishop Valen- 
tine! Great is thy name in the rubric. Like unto 
thee, assuredly, there is no other mitered father in 
the calendar.’’— Zamé. 


By ApA MARIE PECK 


HEN the fiz de siécle youth or 
maiden sends a valentine, he or 
she is simply following the traditions not 
only of the centuries that have lapsed 
since the presbyter Valentine was a vic- 
tim of Claudian persecution, but of those 
which have passed since the hearts of 
the Northern pagans were stirred by the 
increasing warmth of the February sun. 
For it was nature’s influence’ on primi- 
tive man that inaugurated the custom, 
and away up among the ice-huts, or 
along the fiords of the North Sea, with 
the first subtle tokens of the approach 
of spring, ‘‘the young man’s fancy 
lightly turned to thoughts of love,” 
and taking gifts, perhaps a necklace of 
walrus teeth, or a great white bear skin, 
he sallied forth to woo, bestowing his 
offering upon the first eligible maiden 
he saw. There was a similar custom in 
the East, as in Persia a feast of great 
antiquity, the Isfendarmuz, was held 
during the middle of February, when 
wreaths of flowers and flasks of perfume 
were given the dark-skinned houris who, 
awaiting them, were peeping from their 
latticed windows. 

Love was at the bottom of the most 
ancient feast of the Romans, hundreds 
of years before the days of good Bishop 
Valentine — the spring festival of the Lu- 
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percalia — when the youths of Rome met 
together in the Lupercal, in which Rom- 
ulus and Remus were supposed to have 
been nursed by the she-wolf, and in- 
scribed the names of certain Roman 
maidens upon tablets, placing them ina 
‘‘wheel of fate,’’ the one which was 
drawn being their sweetheart for a year. 
These feasts were of a rude, savage or- 
der, and as Christianity enlarged its in- 
fluence the clergy endeavored to change 
their nature, striving, when Bishop Val- 
entine was martyred on the eve of the 
celebration of the Lupercalia, to abolish 
the superstitious custom, or at least to 
better it by encouraging the youths to 
choose partners for life. Upon that oc- 
casion the clergy also wrote the names 
of saints and an account of their virtues 
upon billets, hoping to induce the youths 
to choose them instead of the girls’ 
names, thus initiating the practice of se- 
lecting patron saints for the year. His- 
tory tells us, however, that the saints’ 
names still remained of secondary inter- 
est to the young men, who preferred the 
blooming, living maids of Rome to any 
withered divinity in the calendar, and 
so nature asserted itself as it has done 
through the centuries that have fol- 
lowed. 

In medieval times ladies chose their 
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knights for the next twelve months 
upon February 14, the first person seen 
or caught having to do duty as valen- 
tine ; and doubtless these ladies exer- 
cised a nice degree of discretion and 
judgment in the seeing and catching, 
being far too worldly wise to secure an 
ineligible partner. Delightful Pepys tells 
us in his diary that the Duke of York, 
having been secured by the famous Miss 
Stuart, afterwards the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, as ‘her valentine, ‘‘ did give her 
a jewel of about 800 pounds.”’ 

The valentine was always expected to 
make a gift of greater or less value ac- 
cording to rank and wealth ; popular 
presents of the period being fine em- 
broidered gloves, which as they were 
often wrought with pearls frequently 
represented great value ; silk stockings 
and jeweled buckles were also given, 
while a contemporary of Pepys men- 
tions in her ‘‘diary”’ that she gave 
‘*Timothy Pickering that was my val- 
entine at Horn Castle 4d.""— A notable 
pair of gloves and most persuasively be- 
stowed was that which Harry Burn-the- 
wind gave The Fair Maid of Perth. 
‘‘Look at that taper arm,’’ he said, 
‘*look at these small fingers. 
aid to do them on.”’ 


Let me 
Nor would the 
maiden of to-day refuse the other gift the 
gallant Harry made the coy Catharine, 
the heart-shaped ruby transfixed with a 
golden arrow and inclosed in a won- 
drously wrought the 
motto :— 


purse bearing 


Love’s darts 
Cleave hearts 
Through mail shirts. 

In the southern part of England a 
pretty fancy is the custom of hanging a 
garland of spring flowers tied with a true- 
lover’s knot of the 
latch of the chosen one, while in yet 


ribbon, to door 


other portions hemp seed is sown in the 


parish church on Valentine Eve, the 
future lover being expected to make his 
appearance and rake it up. 
Shakespeare commemorates the day 
with poor’ Ophelia’ s 
“To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day 
All ia the morning betime, 


And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


While perhaps one of the prettiest 
beliefs connected with the season is that 
of the mating of the birds, of which 
Herrick quaintly writes :— 

** Birds choose their mates, and couple to this day; 


Sut in their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple with my valentine.” 


Walton tells us, 


“* All nature seemed in love. 
And birds had drawn their valentines.” 


While Shakespeare calls attention to the 
fancy in his 
** St. Valentine is past, 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now? ”” 
Old Chaucer gives us a charming 
conceit his 


famous ‘* Assembly of 
Foules,’’ and a more close insight into 
the personality, so to say, of birds, than 
any modern writer has done. He ex- 
plains the vast concourse of feathered 
folks thus : — 


“ For this was on Sainct Valentine’s day, 
Whan every foule cometh to chese hir make.” 


and hawks 
really do begin their courtship ; wild 


And about this time owls 


geese and ducks also are said to mate at 
this season. 

been the 
habit of the birds, or the custom of the 
Norse, the Roman, or medieval lover, 


But whatever may have 


the youthful swain of to-day sends a 
dainty, perfumed trifle, significant per- 
haps of the trifle of love he offers, for, 
as the favors are usually exchanged be- 
tween youths and maidens of tender age, 
no great depth of love is betokened by 
them ; although it is a question whether 
in years. to come a more serious senti- 
ment causes the heart to flutter as did 
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love’s first little messenger, with its lace 
paper, hearts, flowers, birds and ama- 
tory couplet. 

One of the merits of St. Valentine's 
Day is the delightful pretext which it 
afiords for entertainments of various 
sorts ; a notable one having been in the 
series of meetings of a well-known whist 
club. The different evenings, each in 
the charge of a special committee, had 
presented such varied features that there 
was thought to be nothing new under 
the sun; it was simply expected that 
something in accordance with the day 
would be presented, something by way 
of hearts and darts or sentimental rhyme, 
but no one was looking forward to a 
huge comic valentine, as the affair proved 
to be, perhaps to have it in direct con- 
trast to the elegant theater party which 
was generously offered as entertainment 
by the previous committee. The in- 
genious eight in charge covered the 
walls of the large hall in which the club 
met, with posters and mammoth ad- 
vertisements, some four hundred in all. 
Everything was made available, many 
gorgeous ‘‘ads’’ having been secured 
at different places of business, while one 
of the committee procured a fine col- 
lection of ‘* poster girls, with blue faces 
and pink curls.’’ Wires were fastened 
from corner to corner of the room, in- 
tersecting each other in the center, and 
from them comic valentines were sus- 
pended ; a similar method of decoration 
was used in the supper room, six hun- 
dred valentines having been pinned by 
the corners to the wires in the two 
rooms by the indefatigable committee. 
The effect of the advertisements, post- 


ers, and valentines was wildly fantastic 
and irresistibly funny, provoking unre- 
strained and continuing mirth, for no 
sooner did the guests stop laughing at 
one ridiculous figure or couplet, than 
another met the eye and aroused fresh 
risibility. The supper room was further 
decorated with an effective frieze of 
large hearts cut from red paper, while 
hearts and darts were used in: every 
available space, the trump of the even- 
ing being hearts... The whole affair was 
as unceremonious as possible ; tables 
laden with pans of apples, plates of 
homemade candy, baskets of popped 
corn and jugs of sweet cider stood where 
bonbons and bowls of lemonade or claret 
cup had usually been, while the supper 
was decidedly an innovation, taking the 
form of a clambake, with accompani- 
ments of fried chicken, baked potatoes, 
and other viands served in a primitive 
fashion, which every one seemed to en- 
joy. The simplicity of the entertain- 
ment, the entire absence of that which 
is commonly known as ‘* fuss and feath- 
ers,’ seemed provocative of naturalness 
of manner and expression ; people were 
as happy as were the guests at the 
Potlatch of Pulkode,’’ with, fortu- 
nately, no more tragic termination than 
a touch of indigestion the next day. 
The prizes, also, were a contrast to the 
usual dainty souvenirs, consisting as 
they did of a sack of flour and several 
The valentines, 
procured at wholesale from New York, 


yards of cotton cloth. 


were inexpensive, and the whole scheme 
could easily be carried out upon a 
smaller scale (with perhaps a change in 
the menu ), in a private house. 
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An Old Man’s Valentine 


By HELEN A. 


MorTON 


My darling, whom | loved long, long ago, 


Thine eyes’ soft radiance, and thy glittering sheen 


Of golden hair, thy fresh cheek’s rosy glow, 


Are with me still, though long years roll between 


That far-off day and the gray present time, 


Wherein I sit, an aged man and poor, 


Bowed with the weight of unrequited years 


And write for thee, dear heart, this simple rhyme. 


Like withered leaves on autumn breezes borne, 


My life is old and sear — God wills it so. 


Its changes vex me not, for that they bring me near 
To thee, my Valentine of long ago. 


And in these days that are I sit and dream 
Of that fair future time, so soon to be, 


When what is ‘‘ Now”’ 


a vision dim will seem 


Of that which was, before I came to thee. 


The words I left unsaid 


ah, darling, hear me speak, 


I’ve loved thee, dear, through all these passing years. 
And if sometime (for human hearts are weak 


And human love seems near, and God afar ) 


I've worshiped thee as something close and sweet, 


And Him as one remote, like yonder star, 
He knows and understands, who planned each perfect line 
Of thy fair face, my peerless Valentine. 


Mothers in Council—V I 


Papers Read Before the Mothers’ Club, Springfield, Mass. 


Girls Societies 
By Mrs. WaLpo Cook 
‘ answer to my questions concerning 
girls’ societies, replies were received 
Of these five 
did not belong to any society, seven be- 


from twenty persons. 


longed to one, three to two, three to 
three, and two to four. Sixteen of 
these societies were composed of boys 
and girls, thirteen of girls alone. Twelve 
were originated by adults, and seven- 


Seven 
were missionary societies, seven social, 


teen by girls, or boys and girls. 


five literary, two social and literary com- 
bined, one cooking, and one prayer 
meeting. 

It is interesting to note that six of the 
eight societies connected with religious 
life, and three of the five literary socie- 
ties, were originated by adults, while all 
the dramatic and purely social societies 
were originated by girls, or boys and 
girls. This shows the nature of the 
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societies that girls themselves form — 
those where the social element domi- 
nates. 

Answers to the two questions, ‘‘ How 
often did they meet ?’’ and ‘‘ How long 
did they last ?’’ have been combined, 
as they were so closely related. One 
met monthly, three fortnightly, and 
still continue ; nine met once in two 
weeks, and lasted two or more years ; 
three met every two weeks, and lasted 
one year; one met fortnightly, and 
lasted only a few months; three met 
weekly, and lasted several years ; one 
weekly, and lasted two years; while 
one met every two days, and lasted a 
few weeks. 

It appears that very few societies 
meet oftener than once in two weeks 
and continue any length of time. Study 
of the three that met weekly and lasted 
several years shows that they were each 
composed of and originated by boys and 
girls exclusively for social purposes. 
The families were intimate, and two very 


happy marriages resulted. The social 


element was an important factor in 
nearly all the societies. With very few 
exceptions, the ages of the members 
ranged between twelve and eighteen 
years. This shows that the time for 
forming new, absorbing, permanent in- 
terests and friendships begins at the point 
of departure for the whole mind —at 
adolescence. 

The general testimony concerning the 
efiect of these societies is that it was 
good. In some instances, an interest 
was for the first time aroused in working 
for others, in helping the poor and sick. 
They were particularly useful as an aid in 
overcoming reserve and self-conscious- 
ness, and in many cases closely ce- 
mented the ties of friendship. So in- 


timately is our social connected with 
our religious and intellectual life, that 


it would be almost impossible for a club, 
however formed, to serve only one pur- 
pose, or produce but one kind of effect. 
We find a member of a literary society 
writing this: ‘‘ The little club was for 
me highly profitable. It was distinctly 
educational, and set us all to reading 
good and wholesome literature at an 
age when so many people are tempted 
to be frivolous. The members have, 
without exception, been lifelong friends. 
In my affections they stand tar ahead of 
any friends made in college days.”’ 
Another says: ‘‘ It was beneficial, 
for I can remember the impression left 
by my introduction to ‘The Faery 
Queene,’ * The Tales,’ 
etc. Socially, it gave boys and girls op- 


Canterbury 


portunities for intercourse, and opened 
friendships that would not have been so 
wholesomely developed otherwise. 
The sewing and reading club was de- 
lightful and cheerful. We could be just 
our own natural selves, and thoroughly 
enjoyed listening to the simple and 
sweet books read to us by our teacher. 
. . . The Philologian Society stimulated 
our interest in literature and gave us an 
opportunity to overcome timidity in ex- 
pressing our opinions on subjects under 
discussion." 

The ‘S. P.’’ Club was formed for 


did intellectual work of the most solid 


home study. The writer says : 


character. I studied * Paradise Lost’ in 
this club more thoroughly than at school. 
We pursued our literature, English and 
Greek, following out courses touched 
upon at school. In scientific studies 
the result was equally satisfactory.”’ 

The member of the little prayer meet- 
ing cannot recall its effect, but thinks it 
unnatural for children to be left alone 
to conduct a prayer meeting. ‘* They 
too often expressed only what the older 
ones said.”’ 
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Speaking of the dramatic club, one 
says, ‘‘ It gave confidence in speaking, 
and less self-consciousness’’ ; another, 
‘‘It provided a way for the develop- 
ment of a native taste for acting and 
elocution.”’ 

‘* Sigma-Sigma’’ wasa society whose 
members read aloud, did some fancy 
work, and promised not to repeat any 
gossip, or allow it to be repeated in 
their presence. In fact, ‘‘S. S.’’ stood 
for ‘‘ Suppression of Scandal.’’ The 
same person writes about another club 
to which she belonged: ‘‘ Our cook- 
ing club, one summer, went away to 
the country, hired the house, and did 
all our own work, and had a beautiful 
time with archery and croquet, and no 
chaperon! Such a thing nowadays 
would be considered highly improper, 
I suppose ; but I do not remember that 
we needed any chaperons, and none of 
us have gone to the bad.”’ 

‘* The Pickwick Club members each 
had aname. Mine was Snodgrass. A 
tin cracker box was placed behind a 
jutting stonework near the church door. 
There we deposited notes for one 
another at all times of the day, watch- 
ing our opportunity when no one was 
passing. There was nothing literary 
about the club but its name, but the 
feeling of fellowship has always lasted. 
Two members went away to boarding 
school, and about the same time death 
entered the same families, and the sex- 
ton discovered and removed the won- 
derful letter box.”’ 

This is the report of the Mental Im- 
provement Society, that met once in two 
weeks and lasted about two months : 
‘* Tt was originally part of the life of the 
academy which | attended, but no meet- 
ings had been held for three or four 
years. It was revived by a few earnest 
girls and attended by the senior class. 


When it began, the weather was warm, 
so, before the opening hour, several 
girls always sat in the windows and 
blew car whistles for the boys. During 
the discussion of a subject, remarks and 
questions were freely thrown in. I re- 
member reading a short, original paper 
on ‘Girls.’ While I was doing this, 
one girl sat at a piano, another on it, 
and a third stood looking over my 
shoulder, making funny remarks. Noth- 
ing further need be said to explain why 
we met so few times.”’ 

One writes, in adverse criticism: 
‘* There was in the society to which I 
belonged the same pettiness, jealousy, 
and underhandedness in putting forward 
friends for members that characterize 
many older clubs.”’ 

From one who herself never belonged 
to any society, came this interesting re- 
port: ‘* Once, when a schoolgirl, the 
principal of the school called me up and 
asked how worldly-wise my younger 
sister was. I told her I did not know, 
and then she told me she had discov- 
ered a secret society in the primary de- 
partment, the members of which were 
from six to ten years of age. Its name 
was the ‘ Bad Society,’ and its object 
was to find out all they could and dis- 
cuss the knowledge at each meeting. 
Needless to say, the ‘ Bad Society’ got 
things in the most distorted way, and it 
was speedily put down by the principal ; 
but the harm to innocent minds could 
never be wiped out.”’ 

Seven of the societies we are study- 
ing, including the bad one, were secret. 
From six the verdict is unanimous that 
no harm came, while more zest was 
added from the secrecy. Members also 
felt proud to wear their pins or badges. 

Only nine of the replies expressed an 
opinion for or against secret societies. 
Two saw no objection ; three simply 
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did not preferthem. Of the others, one 
thought ‘‘too much harm possible,”’ 
‘‘unhealth- 
one thought ‘* young people’s se- 


another considered them 
ful,”” 
crets not conducive to best influences, 
and the other thought they ‘* must tend 
to make a secretive nature more so, 
and perhaps lead to bad influences.”’ 
Non-secret societies were favored by 
nearly all, if formed for some good pur- 
pose. ‘‘ Excellent,’’ writes one, ‘* espe- 
cially if the girls organize and run them 


themselves ; but the parents must keep 


81 


a weather eye open on them, too, and 
without One 
thinks them good, ‘‘ particularly those 


guide, seeming to.”’ 
composed of boys and girls, creating a 
feeling of comradeship and doing away 
with much of that sentimental feeling 
which appears about that time.”’ 

Another point made in their favor is 
that ‘‘ they are apt to appeal to girls at 
an that is to 
anxious parents, and when what other 
girls do is of greater influence than what 
parents say.”’ 


age most troublesome 


Janitors I Have Met, and Some Cthers 


By ALBERT BIGELOW 


I.— THE FIRST HOME 


E had never lived in New York. 
This fact will develop anyway as 

I proceed, but somehow it Seems fairer 
to everybody to state it in the first sen- 
Still, we 
had heard of flats in a vague way and 


tence and have it over with. 


as we drew near the Metropolis the 
Little Woman bought of the 
train boy and began to read advertise- 


papers 
ments under the head of ‘‘ Flats and 
Apartments to Let.’’ I remember that 
we wondered then what was the differ- 
ence. Now, having tried both, we are 
wiser. The difference ranges from three 
hundred dollars a year up. There are 
also minor details, such as palms in the 
vestibule, exposed plumbing, and uni- 
formed hall service — perhaps an eleva- 
tor, but these things are immaterial. 
The price is the difference. 

We bought papers, as I have said. 
It was the beginning of our downfall, 
and the first step was easy — even al- 
We compared prices and de- 


The 


luring. 
scriptions and put down addresses. 


PAINE 
IN THE METROPOLIS 


descriptions were all that could be de- 
sired, and the prices absurdly modest. 
We had heard that living in the city 
was expensive ; now we put down the 
street and number of ** four large, light 
rooms and improvements’’ and were 
properly indignant at those who had 
libeled the landlords of Gotham. 

Next morning we stumbled up four 
dim flights of stairs, groped through 
a black passageway and sidled out into 
a succession of gloomy closets, wonder- 
ing what they were for. Our conductor 
stopped and turned. 

All 
nice light rooms, and improvements.”’ 

It was our first meeting with a flat. 


The Little Wo- 


‘This is it,’’ he announced. 


Also, with a janitor. 

man was first to speak. 
‘* Ah, yes, would you mind telling us 

—we're from the West, you know — 


just which are the — the improvements, 


and which the rooms ?’’ 


He 
merely thought us stupid and regarded 


This was lost on the janitor. 
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us with pitying disgust as he indicated a 
rusty little range, and disheartening 
water arrangements in one corner, 
There may have been stationary tubs, 
too, bells, and a dumb waiter, but with- 
out the knowledge of these things which 
we acquired later they escaped notice. 
What we could see was that there was 
no provision for heat that we could dis- 
cover, and no sunshine. We referred 
to these things, also to the fact that the 
only entrance to our parlor would be 
through the kitchen, while the only en- 
trance to our kitchen would be almost 
certainly over either a coal box, an iron- 
ing board, or the rusty little stove, any 
method of which would require a certain 
skill, as well as care in the matter of 
one’s clothes. 

But these objections seemed unrea- 
sonable, no doubt, for the janitor, who 
was of Yorkshire extraction, became 
taciturn and remarked briefly that the 
halls were warmed and that nobody 
before had ever required more heat 
than they got from these and the range, 
while as for the sun, he couldn’t change 
that if he wanted to, leaving us to in- 
fer that if he only wanted to he could 
remodel almost everything else about 
the premises in short order. We went 
away in the belief that he was a base 
pretender, ‘‘ clad in a little brief au- 
thority."’ We had not awakened as 
yet to the fullness of janitorial tyranny 
and power. 

We went farther uptown. We rea- 
soned that rentals would be more reason- 
able and apartments less contracted up 
there. Ah, me! As I close my eyes 
now and recall, as in a kaleidoscope, the 
perfect wilderness of flats we have passed 
through since then, it seems strange 
that some dim foreboding of it all did 
not steal in to rob our hearts of the 
careless joys of anticipation. And yet, 


hope can never die. Even as I write, 
the Little Woman looks up from the 
Sunday paper and tells me of new apart- 
ments on Washington Heights, where 
they are to have all the latest — 

But I digress. We took the elevated 
and looked out the windows as we sped 
along. The whirling streets, with their 
endless procession of front steps, bewil- 
dered us. By and by we were in a vast 
district, where all the houses were five- 
storied, flat roofed, and seemed built 
mainly to hold windows. This was 
Flatland — the very heart of it— that 
boundless territory to the northward of 
Central Park, where nightly the millions 
sleep. Here and there were large signs 
on side walls and on boards along the 
roof, with which we were now on a level 
as the train whirled us along. These 
quoted the number of rooms, and prices, 
and some of them were almost irresist- 
ible. ‘*6 All Light Rooms, 20.00,”’ 
caught us at length, and we got off to 
investigate. 

They were better than those down- 
town. There was a possibility of heat 
and you did not get to the parlor by 
climbing over the kitchen furniture. 
Still, the apartment as a whole lacked 
much that we had set our hearts on, 
while it contained some things that we 
were willing to do without. It con- 
tained, also, certain novelties. Among 
these were the stationary washtubs in 
the kitchen, the dumb waiter, and a 
speaking tube connecting with the base- 
ment. The janitor at this place was a 
somber Teutonic female, soiled as to 
dress, and of the common Dutch-slipper 
variety. 

We were really attracted by the next 
apartment, where we discovered for the 
first time the small button in the wall 
that, when pressed, opens the street 
door below. This was quite jolly, and 
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we played with it some minutes, while 
the colored janitor grinned at our art- 
lessness, and said good things about the 
place. Our hearts went out to this per- 
son, and we would gladly have cast our 
lot with him. 

Then he told us the price, and we 
passed on. 

I have a confused recollection of the 
other flats and apartments we examined 
on that first day of our career, or ** prog- 
ress,’ asthe recent Mr. Hogarth would 
put it. Our minds had not then become 
trained to that perfection of mentality 
which enables the skilled flat-hunter to 
carry for days mental ground-plans, ele- 
vations, and improvements, of any num- 
ber of ‘‘ desirable apartments,’’ and be 
ready to transcribe the same in black 
and white at a moment's notice. re- 
call one tunnel and one roof garden. 
Also one first floor with bake shop at- 
tachment. The latter suggested a bus- 
iness enterprise for the Litthe Woman ; 
and the Precious Ones, who were with 
us at this stage, seemed delighted at 
my proposition of ** keeping store.”’ 
Many places we did not examine. Of 
these the janitors merely popped out 
their heads — frowsy heads, most of 
them — and gave the number of rooms 
and the price in a breath of defiance and 
mixed ale. At length I was the only 
one able to continue the search. 

I left the others at a friendly drug 
store, and wandered off alone. Being 
quite untrammeled now I went as if by 
instinct two blocks west and turned. A 
park was there —a park set up on 


edge, as it were, with steps leading to a 
battlement at the top. This was at- 
tractive, and | followed along opposite, 
looking at the houses. 

Presently I came to anew one. They 
were just finishing it, and sweeping the 


shavings from the ground-floor flat —a 
gaudy little place — the only one in the 
house untaken. It was not very light, 
and it was not very large, while the 
price was more than we had expected 
to pay. But it was clean and new, and 
the landlord, who was himself on the 
premises, offered a month's rent free to 
the first tenant. I ran all the way back 
to the Litthe Woman, and urged her 
to limp, as hastily as possible, fearing it 
might be gone before she could get 
there. When I realized that the land- 
lord had held it for me in the face ot 
several applicants (this was his own 
statement), I was ready to fall on his 
neck, and paid a deposit hastily to se- 
cure the premises. 

Then we wandered about looking at 
things, trying the dumb waiter, the 
speaking tube, and the push-button, 
leading to what the Precious Ones 
promptly named the *‘‘ locker-locker’’ 
door, owing to a clicking sound in the 
lock when the door sprang open. We 
were in a generous frame of mind, and 
walked from room to room praising the 
excellence of everything, including a 
little gingerbread mantel in the dining 
room, in which the fireplace had been 
set crooked,— from being done in the 
dark, perhaps,—the concrete back yard, 
with its clothesline pole, the decorated 
ceilings, the precipitous park opposite, 
that was presently to shut off each day 
at two P. M. our west, and only, sun- 
light ; even the air-shaft that came down 
to us like a well from above, and the 
tiny kitchen, which in the gathering 
evening was too dark to reveal all its at- 
tractions. As for the Precious Ones, 
they fairly raced through our new pos- 
session, shrieking their delight. 

We had a home in the great city at 
last. 
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For the Midwinter Menu 
By Linpa LARNED 


FTER the feasting and frivolity of 
the holiday season is over, our 
ambitious housekeeper eagerly scans the 
culinary columns of all magazines and 
newspapers for something new or some- 
thing unusual which will not in the least 
resemble anything she has seen on her 
table during the past six weeks or two 
months. Up to this date the appetites 
of the family have been appeased with 
a surfeit of the inevitable roasted turkey, 
cranberry sauce, plum pudding, and 
mince pie ; even game and oysters have 
fulfilled their mission in many and de- 
vious ways. 

The season of approaching spring 
calls for a respite from all of these 
‘thearties,’’ so we will suggest a few 
recipes which will have no festive flavor ; 
indeed, a few of them may be acceptable 
during the Lenten season, when it is 
most appropriate for our jaded appe- 
tites and damaged digestions to require 
a restful régime. 

Before we dismiss our good old Amer- 
ican standby, the turkey, we will give 
him another chance to show his versa- 
tility, and try him broiled, which puts 
this amicable friend of ours in an en- 
tirely new rdle, and we hope a most ac- 
If this is to 
be his last appearance, let us treat him 
well by giving him good company. 
The peculiar and delectable flavor of 
the chestnut is always acceptable with 
this bird, so, as we cannot stuff him, if 


ceptable one to the family. 


he is to be broiled, we will make the 
chestnuts into a sauce to pour over him. 
Then, for a vegetable, if this is to be 
a company occasion, we would sug- 
gest potato snow and onions au gratin. 
These, if preceded by soup, followed by 
a dainty salad, and finished by a tooth- 
some dessert, will be a good enough 
dinner for anybody, and the turkey 
broiled will be found to be a most wel- 
come variation of our threadbare theme, 
the piece de resistance of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 


To Broil the Turkey 

Select a very small, fat one, weighing not over 
five or six pounds; have the butcher spit her 
down the back — we believe this selection of 
sex is important — and flatten with a cleaver ; 
in fact, prepare her for cooking just as you would 
the chicken of spring. Place it in a covered 
roasting pan on the rack which is always in the 
bottom of these pans, spread with butter, and 
add a sprinkling of salt and pepper ; put half a 
cup of water in the pan, cover, and steam in 
the oven about one hour, or until the meat is 
entirely tender, then broil it over a rather slow 
fire until it has assumed a delicate, light brown 
color. Now spread it with butter, dust lightly 
with salt and paprika, and garnish with fried or 
plain parsley. 
Chestnut Sauce 

Cook two tablespoonfuls of the fat which will 
be found floating on the top of the liquid in the 
pan under the turkey, with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour; when perfectly smooth add quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, the 
turkey gravy from the pan, with enough hot 
water to make one and a half cups of liquid. 
Early in the day, or the day before, shell, blanch, 
boil, and mash one pound of Italian chestnuts; 
add this to the sauce with one dessertspoonful of 
tomato catsup. Stir until boiling and serve 
with the turkey. 


Potato Snow 

Beat into two cups of hot mashed potato, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of cream, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a dash of cayenne and celery salt. Beat 
this thoroughly with a silver fork, then fold, and 
beat in carefully the whites of three eggs beaten 
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very stiff. Press this through a vegetable press 
or colander into a shallow dish, and serve at 
once. 


Onions au Gratin 

Cover six large onions with boiling water, 
boil ten minutes, drain and cover again with 
boiling water, add half a teaspoonful of salt and 
boil until the onions are tender but firm. Drain 
them carefully, place them in a shallow baking 
dish, sprinkle them with salt and pepper, put a 
teaspoonful of butter on each one, fill the dish 
with just enough rich milk to come nearly to 
the top of the onions, cover them with fine 
bread crumbs and place in the oven until the 
crumbs are a light brown. Serve in the dish. 


Roasted Fillet of Mutton 

After this last feast of turkey, and while we 
are looking for something new, the housewife is 
assured that she will find something different, 
at least, in this recipe for roasted mutton. 
Select a leg of mutton weighing five or six 
pounds. Ask your butcher to hang it for you 
two or three weeks, at the end of that time he 
should skin it, which removes the strong mut- 
tony odor and taste, and take out the bone. 
When you are ready to cook it, rub it all over 
with an onion cut into halves, squeeze the juice 
of a lemon over the top, add a sprinkling of the 
grated peel, dust with salt, paprika, or pepper, 
and add half a cup of currant jelly. Bake the 
fillet (we call it a fillet now because it will cut 
and look like one) one and a half hours, bast- 
ing often. Place it on a platter, cut it in slices 
as you would a fillet of beef, add a quarter of a 
cup of sherry to the gravy, and strain over the 
meat, which should be served at once. If these 
directions are followed explicitly, you may let 
this dish masquerade as venison and no one will 
discover its incognito. The sherry may be 
omitted, and a grating of nutmeg in a little 
lemon juice is a good imitation of its peculiar 
flavor. 
French Brown Beans 

I wonder if many housekeepers are acquainted 
with the kidney bean and its fitness as a vege- 
table to accompany poultry, mutton, lamb, and 
pork, and even beefsteak, if prepared by an 
epicure’s hand. The recipe given here is for the 
French kidney bean, which may be bought in cans 
forten cents. Cover the contents of one can with 
a half cup of boiling water, add one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a dash of paprika; stew gently about 
fifteen minutes, serveon a hot dish and sprinkle 
with a few drops of lemon juice and one tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley. 


A Dainty Dessert 

This is a fine opportunity to make use of old 
remnants of cake, but the cake must be of ex- 
cellent quality to begin with, and of the white, 
sponge, or plain variety. Pour one pint of hot 
milk over the beaten yolks of three eggs, add 
half ateaspoonful of butter and three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, cook until the 
mixture coats the spoon, then cool, beating 
constantly. When cold add one anda half cups 


of stale cake crumbs and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, or any flavoring to suit individual taste. 
Pour into a dish, cover with a thin layer of jelly 
or marmalade, then with a meringue made of the 
whites of the eggs and two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Pile thisinto a mound with a 
broad knife wet in cold water, brown slightly in 
the oven and serve very cold. 

All recipes given here call for level measure- 
ments. 


With a Cup of Tea 


By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


ECAUSE of the delightful nature of 

its informal gatherings, the tea 

table will not soon be set aside. The 

open fire, the dainty table, the graceful 

hostess bending above the fragile cups— 
how charmingly cozy it all is! 

And what shall be served with the 
cup of tea? Time was when a crisp 
salted wafer was thought to be all suffi- 
cient. Latterly we have had such a 
bewildering variety of small cakes, fancy 
cookies, and appetizing sandwiches that 
the plain wafer has come to seem rather 
commonplace. The following simple 
but quite delicious cooky has the merit 
of keeping well : — 

Lemon Hearts 

Cream one-half cup of butter and mix with it 
gradually one cup of granulated sugar. Add 
two well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of milk, 
and one generous teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Mix a heaping teaspoonful of baking powder in 
one cup of flour. Stir this in and add as much 
more flour as will enable one to roll them out. 
About two cups are required in all. Roll very 
thin, handling as little as possible. Just before 
cutting them out, sprinkle granulated sugar over 
the top and press it in gently with the roller. 
Cut with a heart-shaped cutter. When cold put 
them away in a tin box, and they will keep per- 
fectly for weeks. 

For a richer cooky, the raisin cooky 
is much liked, and this also may be kept 
for a long time if closely covered ina 
tin receptacle : — 

Raisin Cookies 

To one cup of butter worked to a cream, add 
two cups of granulated sugar, three eggs well 
beaten, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 


two tablespoonfuls of sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful each of cinnamon and cloves, one-half tea- 
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spoonful of nutmeg, two cups of raisins seeded 
and chopped, and enough flour to roll out. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Meringue wafers are easily made, and 
will be found excellent if used within 
three or four days : — 


Meringue Wafers 

To the beaten white of one egg add one-third 
of a cup of granulated sugar, one-third of a cup 
of English walnut meats minced fine, and a few 
drops of vanilla or almond extract. Spread the 
meringue thin upon wafer crackers, lay in a pan 
and bake in a medium oven about fifteen min- 
utes, or until nicely browned. 

Cheese Wafers 

Two kinds of cheese wafers are good with 
tea. For the first, use small, round crackers. 
Mix butter to a cream, spread the upper surface 
of a cracker with the butter, and sprinkle plen- 
tifully with grated cheese. Press a second 
cracker over the spread surface. It will be well 
to have both crackers face up, as there is less 
danger of breaking them in pressing them 
together. 

For the second variety, use oblong wafers. 
Spread with the butter, sprinkle with cheese, 
and season lightly with paprika. Set in the 
oven for a few moments until delicately 
browned. 


Sandwiches cannot be prepared in 
advance, like the wafers and cookies, 
but the work of preparation may be 
greatly simplified if some of the ingre- 
dients are made ready beforehand. 
Mayonnaise dressing may be kept for 
weeks if set upon ice, and finely minced 
nuts or grated cheese will keep for a 
time if tightly sealed in glass jars. 


A Delicious Sandwich 

Ona thin slice of buttered bread lay a lettuce 
leaf, spread with mayonnaise dressing and 
sprinkle lightly with grated cheese and finely 
minced English walnuts. Lay another slice of 
buttered bread over this mixture, and trim into 
shape as desired. The mayonnaise should be 
rather highly seasoned for this sandwich. Be- 
fore spreading the bread for any sandwich, it is 
well to work the buttertoacream. If liked, 
the cheese and nuts may be omitted and the re- 
sult will be the ordinary lettuce fold. 


Cucumber Sandwiches 

Between buttered slices of moist, steamed 
brown bread, lay thin slices of cucumber coated 
with mayonnaise dressing. These are very 
delicious but should be eaten soon after they 
are made. 


Grandmother's Spice Cakes 


Cream a generous half cup of butter and add 
to it one cup of granulated sugar. Add the 


beaten yolks of four eggs and another cup of 
sugar, then one heaping tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon, a scant tablespoonful of ground 
cloves, and a half teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg. With three cups of sifted pastry flour 
mix two good teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat the whites of the eggs stiff. Now add to 
the mixture one cup of sweet milk, and when 
well stirred add part of the flour and part of 
the beaten whites, alternating till all are used. 
Have ready one cup of seeded raisins, and 
one-third of a cup of finely shredded citron. 
Mix a good tablespoonful of flour with the fruit 
and stir this in last of all, beating well. If the 
cakes are liked darker, coffee may be substi- 
tuted for the milk. Bake in small tins and 
frost with plain vanilla icing. If they are to be 
kept for any length of time it is better not to 
frost them until ready to use them. Keepina 
closely covered tin box. 


Date Patty Cakes 

Mix one-third of a cup of soft butter with 
one and one-third cups of brown sugar. When 
partly mixed, break in two eggs, and beat to- 
gether till light. Add one-half cup of sweet 
milk and one and three-fourths cups of sifted 
flour in which has been stirred two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Mix till smooth, then 
stir in one-half teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Last of all add one-half pound of 
dates which have been stoned and cut in pieces. 
Beat hard for two minutes ; bake in small patty 
tins in a moderate oven. When cold frost with 
vanilla icing. These small cakes are moist and 
are goodkeepers. Although especially delicious 
when served with a cup of chocolate, they are 
greatly in favor at the tea table also. 


Brown Drop Cakes 

Mix one cup of butter with one and one-half 
cups of granulated sugar, add three beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of hot water, one teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one-half teaspoonful of allspice, three- 
fourths of a pound of dates seeded and chopped 
rather fine, one and one-half pounds of English 
walnuts shelled and broken in large pieces, and 
three cups of sifted flour. Drop a spoonful on 
a buttered tin and bake for a test cake. Some- 
times more flour will be required, the amount 
depending upon the size of eggs. These cakes 
are not to be frosted. 


‘Five Ways of Serving Rice 
By Errie AFTON CLARK 


Rice Soup 

One quarter of a pound of rice, two quarts 
of water, one teaspoonful of salt. Boil until 
only one quart of water remains. Add one 
pint of milk, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
paprika, a teaspoonful of butter, and one-half 
cup of rolled crackers. 
Rice with Cheese 

Place a layer of boiled rice in the bottom of 
a baking dish. Adda layer of grated cheese, 
small bits of butter, a little mustard, pepper, 
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and salt, then another layer of the rice. Con- 
tinue until the dish is nearly full. Just before 
placing in the oven add a cup of milk. Bake 
in a moderate oven until brown. 
Rice with Tomatoes 

Prepare as for cheese, substituting tomatoes 
for cheese and omitting the mustard. 
Baked Apples with Rice 

Take good-sized apples, cut off a thin slice 
from the top, scoop out the apple, leaving a 
shell about half an inch thick. Half fill with 
cooked rice. Make a sirup by boiling the 
scooped-out apples with just enough water to 
prevent scorching, a little cinnamon, and half a 
cup of maple sugar (for a dozen apples). Fill 
each apple with the sirup. Place in a pan in 
the oven and bake. 
Raisin-Nut Rice Cakes 

Boil one-half pound of rice until tender, and 
allow it to cool. Then add one-fourth pound 
each of chopped nuts and chopped raisins; mix 
well together. Add one well-beaten egg, and 
form into balls. Dip in the white of egg, then 
in grated cake crumbs (stale sponge cake is 
best). Drop in hot lard and cook to a golden 
brown. Serve with whipped cream. 


Doughnuts 


By L. W. ANNABLE 


Eonar the cold winter months no 
other cake can quite take the place 
of light, crisp doughnuts ; so, despite the 
advice of physicians and pessimists, we 
continue to eat and enjoy them. Not, 
however, the much-larded creations of 
our grandmothers’ day, when pioneer 
stomachs digested without opposition 
whatever was offered, but dainty, fra- 
grant bits of dough fried in clarified 
drippings from roast meat or suet. In 
the following recipes the dough should 
be mixed as soft as can be conveniently 
handled. 
Doughnuts 
One cup of thick sour cream, or sour milk to 
which one tablespoonful of butter has been 
added, two eggs, one-fourth grated nutmeg, one 
cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 


in one tablespoonful of hot water, and a little 
salt. Add flour to make a soft dough. 


Raised Doughnuts 

Two cups of milk, one-half cup of yeast or 
one yeast cake dissolved in warm water, suffi- 
cient flour to make a thick batter. This should 
be prepared early in the day; let rise until night, 
then add one tablespoonful of butter, one table- 


spoonful of salt, one egg, one cup of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Let rise until morning. Mix soft 
and fry in hot fat. 


New England Doughnuts 

One quart of flour, one egg, one-half cup of 
sugar, one cup of sweet milk, six teaspoonfuls 
of melted lard, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half grated 
nutmeg. Mix soft. 


Sponge Doughtnuts 

Peel and boil four good-sized potatoes ; mash 
fine and add enough water to make them of the 
consistency of gruel. Let cool, add a yeast 
cake and a little flour. Set to rise until light; 
then add one pint of sweet milk, one and one- 
half cups of sugar, one-fourth cup of beef 
fat, one saltspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Let rise again and add one-half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little milk. 
Pour out on a well floured mixing board. Add 
flour enough to roll out. Cut in pieces two 
inches wide, three inches long, and one-half 
inch thick. Let rise on the board or well 
greased plates until light and fry in hot fat. 


Rich Doughnuts 

One and one-half cup sugar, one cup of sour 
milk, one-half cup of butter, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, a little grated nutmeg, and 
flour to roll. 


Olly Koeks (German Doughnuts) 

Prepare dough as for sponge doughnuts. 
Roll out one-half inch thick, and cut into small 
biscuit, let rise and, when light, flatten a little 
with the rolling pin. In the center of each 
place a few raisins and sprinkle with cinnamon. 
Dampen the edges with cold milk, fold half 
over and press the joining edges firmly together. 
Fry in hot fat. 


Plain Dinners for One Week 
By A. R. ANNABLE 


SuNDAyY.— Oyster soup, roast pork, mashed 
potatoes, turnips, apple sauce, pumpkin pie. 

Monpay.— Lamb chop, tomato sauce, cab- 
bage, fried potatoes, cottage pudding, cheese. 

Tuespay.— Veal soup, chicken pie, mashed 
carrots, tomato pickles, canned peaches, rice 
plain with cream and sugar. 

W EDNESDAY.—Baked pork and beans, celery, 
potatoes in their jackets, Indian pudding, mince 
pie. 

Tuurspay.— Fish chowder, baked sparerib, 
haked potatoes, macaroni and cheese, custard 
pie, fruit cake. 

Fripay.— Broiled fish, potatoes, baked eggs, 
pickled beets, crackers and cheese, apple pud- 
ding with white sauce. 

SATURDAY.— Potted pigeons with dumplings 
and vegetables, orange jelly, cheese wafers, 
fruit, and nuts. 
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With the Chafing Dish 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
HE chafing dish has ceased to be a 
fad. Like every other rage, it has 
burned itself out among its too enthusi- 
astic votaries. But the housekeeper, 
who was perhaps slow at first to recog- 
nize the value of the new culinary aid, 
has come to appreciate its merits as a 
household companion. She has learned 
that by its help she can convert the frag- 
ments that remain from solid dishes into 
appetizing dainties with a skill her cook 
could not rival, and with far less ex- 
penditure of labor and discomfort than 
-would be required to reach the same 
result over a coal range or a gas stove. 
Or, if she lacks the necessary fragments, 
she can evolve from raw materials com- 
pounds that might be the work of a cor- 
don bleu, so good are they to sight, 
smell, and taste. 

So on Monday and Tuesday, she lights 
the household flame under her chafing 
dish and makes the dreaded wash day 
or ironing day lunch a pleasure instead 
of a penance, a triumph instead of a 
martyrdom exacted by the powers that 
decree that cleanliness must come next 


to godliness, as Monday follows Sunday. 
Beef and Tomato 

Fry a teaspoonful of minced onion in a table- 
spoonful of butter in the blazer of the chafing- 
As soon as the onion is lightly browned, 
The ordinary 


dish. 
turn in a cup of stewed tomato. 


canned tomato may be used for this purpose, 
but all lumps and hard bits should be removed 
or chopped fine before the tomato is brought to 
the table. Let this become smoking hot, and 
then lay in slices of cold roast beef. It makes 
no difference whether it is underdone or well 
cooked. ‘Turn the flame down a little and let 
the meat and sauce simmer together until they 
have regained the boiling point. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. A little paprika is an im- 
provement to adult palates, although the chil- 
dren of the family will probably relish the savory 
stew better without the biting addition. 
Second Day Mutton 

Put two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of 
any tart fruit jelly together into the chafing 
dish. Currant or grape jelly are better than 
others, although apple or quince can be used. 
Heat over a rather low flame until both butter 
and jelly are melted, stirring constantly that the 
latter may not scorch. Put in then a salt- 
spoonful of dry mustard, and when this is 
mixed, lay in slices of underdone mutton or 
lamb. Turn it often until it is heated through, 
add a little salt and serve. Nearly every one 
likes this dish and it makes a pleasant variety to 
the mince in which mutton generally makes its 
second appearance. 
Mutton in Caper Sauce 

If there is caper sauce left over from the day 
before, it is a simple matter to heat it in the 
chafing dish and warm in it the sliced cold 
boiled mutton. If there is no sauce remaining, 
however, it may easily be made in the chafing 
dish, and boiled mutton thus warmed over 
rarely fails to be acceptable. 
Savory Mince 

Order for this a pound of the top of the 
round of beef, chopped fine as for Hamburg 
steak. Melt in the blazer two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and brown in it a teaspoonful of minced 
onion, or season instead with a teaspoonful of 
onion juice. As soon as this is very hot, put 
in the beef and toss it about with a fork until it 
is cooked through, but not overdone. It will 
require about five or six minutes to bring it to 
theproperstate. Season it then with pepper and 
salt, squeeze in the juice of half a lemon ora 
half teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, and 
serve. 
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THE CHILDREN 


Winter’s Blankets 


By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH 


They’re soft and warm and beautiful; 
All clean and pure like shining wool; 
They cover hill and meadow brown 

With wrappings of the softest down. 


They keep the flower-roots safe and warm, 
So Jack Frost cannot do them harm, 

And clothe the trees with such good care 
That they are kept from looking bare. 


The roofs are covered over night, 
With blanket stuff all soft and white, 
And underneath, throughout the town 
The houses seem to nestle down. 


I love old Winter's blanket-snow, 

But one thing I would like to know, — 
When everything is warm and gay, 
Where does he keep it put away ? 


Dixie 
By ANNE WeEsToN WHITNEY 
‘* [VER been to a circus, Dixie?’’ 
asked Mr. Miller, who was stay- 
ing at the big southern hotel. 

‘* Ain’t never been no nearer de in- 
side ob de tent dan de picters on de 
outside ; but we-all’s done got a mule in 
de circus,’’ he added, with a touch of 
pride. 

‘* How is that?’’ asked Mr. Miller. 

‘*Dis yere’s how come it,’’ said 
Dixie, planting himself firmly on his two 
feet and pulling one hand out of a ragged 
pocket ; ‘‘ we-all lived down in Lousiany 
den, an’ dat mule, seems like hit was 
borned a circus mule, Granny say. Dere 
warn’t no one ter tend’ im much but 
me, an’ I slep’ over ’is head winter time, 
an’ I uster lift up a loose plank mornin’s 


an’ slide down on to his back ter git out- 
side, an’ we’d git out tergether. Dat 
was de beginnin’ ob it. Dendey come 
‘long a circus in de nex’ town, an’ when 
I seen dem picters, I jes’ reck’n’d me 
an’ Wirgil could do *bout wat de ladies 
an’ gemmans was doin’ on dem horses. 
Dat’s how come it dat Wirgil was borned 
acircus mule. Nex’ time de circus come, 
dey was buyin’ horses an’ mules, an’ 
Granny, she say she reck’n’d we-all bet- 
ter let Wirgil go an’ keep de house an’ 
lan’ she been buyin’ ober yere in Flor- 
idy. Hit uster ‘long ter de people dat 
raised ‘er, an’ she wanted ter come yere 
an’ die. Dere warn’t much more ter 
pay, but hit done took all she been sav- 
in’ fer dat, to pay Dad's fun'ral ; an’ 
ef she ain't able ter pay dat, den de 
yuther man, he gwine git de house an’ 
lan’. Dat’s how come it we-all’s done got 
a mule in de circus. Granny, she cried 
an’ I kicked wen Wirgil went away, but 
warn't no help; we ain’t able to keep 
de mule an’ de home ter die in, bofe.’’ 

‘* And did you and your grandmother 
come here then?’’ asked Mr. Miller. 

‘*Dat’s it; an’ Granny, she ain't 
dead yit, an’ dat’s las’ summer's a year 
er more ago.”’ 

Then Mr. Miller asked Dixie if he 
would not like to go to the circus that 
was in town that afternoon, and Dixie 
grinned and showed his teeth, but when 


the money was actually handed to him, 
that would take him inside the tents, 
his eyes grew big for one moment, and 
then, hardly waiting to tender his thanks, 
he started down the steps of the hotel, 
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and commenced a series of somersets that 


carried him some distance away. Then 
he came toa standstill. The thought 
had come to him that Virgil might be 
in that circus. Suppose he was, and 
suppose they would not let him go near 
him. And suppose if he did get to him, 
Virgil would not know him ; then he'd 
be sorry he went, for he loved ‘‘ dat 
mule’’ almost as much as he did 
‘*Granny.”’ 

Presently, from the distance, came the 
sound of the steam piano, and he started, 
clutched the money in his hand, and 
then went on again. He would risk 
what might come. When he was in 
the big tent where the animals were, he 
looked everywhere for Virgil, but he 
was nowhere to be seen, so he soon be- 
came interested in the monkeys and 
elephants and other animals, wondering 
all the time where the horses were with 
Then it 
was that he discovered the entrance to 
the other tent, and, finding a seat, was 
soon absorbed in what was going on 
there, though with three rings to watch, 
it was impossible to take in everything. 


the people riding on them. 


Presently, as generally happens to col- 
ored boys when they have to sit still for 
more than a few moments, he went 
sound asleep, and Mr. Miller, who had 
caught sight of him, smiled. At last 
he fell over against his neighbor, who 
shook him off and woke him just as 
‘Whoa, January !’’ rang through the 
air, and he looked up to see the clown 
on his funny little trap riding round the 
outer ring, his mule kicking and pranc- 
ing, and threatening to throw and upset 
the whole affair. Dixie was himself in- 
stantly and became so strangely excited 
that Mr. Miller watched him instead of 
the clown. When the mule came in 
front of him a second time, it was going 
at full speed, and just as the ‘‘ Whoa, 


” 


January !’’ rang out, there came a low, 
peculiar whistle, and the mule wheeled 
round and then stopped so suddenly 
that the clown, when he least expected 
it, was thrown into the dust. Getting 
back on his seat, he let the whip, which 
he had only snapped in the air before, 
fall on the mule’s back and hurried out 
of the ring, wondering what was wrong 
with January. 

But January was all right when he 
brought him back later and offered 
him as a present to any boy who could 
tame him and ride him around the ring 
without falling off. Dixie’s eyes spar- 
kled, and his white teeth showed again 
as he rose to join the boys that crowded 
to the ring. Mr. Miller rose, too, and 
following him, said :-— 

‘*Can you do it, Dixie?”’ 

‘* Dat I kin, sir,’’ was the excited re- 
ply ; ‘‘ain’t nothin’ wicious "bout dat 
mule ; an’ he knowed me, sir, dat he 
did.”’ 

But other boys were ahead of Dixie 
and every time he tried to get a show he 
was pushed away, until after several had 
vainly attempted to hold themselves on 
while the mule kicked and shook them 
off, it was said that it was time to take 
him away. Dixie's face fell, and in a 
fit of desperation, he gave once more 
his peculiar whistle. Then followed a 
scene not on the programme. There 
was a scattering of the people as the mule 
made a dive and a moment later had 
his chin on Dixie's shoulder, with Dixie’s 
arm round hisneck. The surprised at- 
tendant started to recapture him, but a 
pair of flying heels met his advance, 
and then with a bound Dixie was on 
his back, saying excitedly: — 

‘* Hit’s me, Wirgil ; hit’s Dixie ; let’s 
show ‘em what we kin do.”’ 

The mule wheeled, and started off, and 
at the word ‘‘ Jump”’ he and Dixie went 
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over the rope, and began to goaround the 
outer ring, the audience shouting and 
yelling excitedly. Happyas aking, Dixie 
rode half way round, and then, suddenly 
rose and stood on the mule, riding as 
he had seen ‘‘ de ladies an’ gemmans’’ 
do on their horses. At this, the audi- 
ence rose and hats were thrown in the 
air, and Dixie, giving a sudden spring, 
turned a somerset in mid-air, and landed 
on Virgil’s back, the shouts of the audi- 
ence bringing the circus people them- 
selves from the flies. Twice he rode 
around the ring in this way, and then 
one of the circus managers ordered 
them to be stopped. This was done, 
but when it came to separating Dixie 
and the mule, they both objected, and 
the crowd, seeing there was going to be 
trouble, shouted : — 

‘*Let him have the mule!’ He 


has won him fairly!"’ ‘‘ Let the boy 


have him 

But the manager objected, thinking 
there had been some kind of a trick 
played on him, and grew very red in 
the face, until Mr. Miller stepped for- 
ward and said he would ‘‘ make it all 
right’’ if he would let the mule go. 

Never had Dixie known so happy a 
moment as when he rode Virgil outside 
the circus tent amid the cheers of the 
people. Turning to Mr. Miller, he said, 
grinning as he had never grinned be- 
fore : — 

‘‘Dis yere mule ain't never forgot 
me none ; reck’ndey’s all good to ’im, 
but he jes’ knowed who's de bestest 
friend ob all, ef he ain’t nuthin’ more’n 
amule. Reck'n wen I gits home dey’s 
gwine be some rejoicin’ ; Granny, she 
jes’ bound ter sing Dixie — er de Dox- 
ology 

If you want to place a small boy where you 
will be sure to find him five minutes later, put 


him in the pantry.— 77t-Aits. 
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The Frog that went A-Fishing 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
A frog once went a-fishing 
Down in alittle brook ; 
He hadn’t any fish line, 
He hadn’t any hook. 


The only thing that he could do 
To keep the fish in sight 

Was just to climb up on a rock 
And croak with all his might. 


The little fishes came in droves 
A-sailing up the stream ; 

And Froggie’s heart went pit-a-pat., 
And how his eyes did gleam! 


** The men are very foolish 
Who fish with hook and line ; 
*Tis easier far to sit and croak ; — 
But now I think I'll dine.”’ 


So in among the startled fish, 
He leaped with might and main ; 
And then — he climbed up on the rock 
And ‘gan to croak again. 


- Just for a Smile 


‘* Mister,’’ said the small boy to the chemist, 
** give me another bottle o’ them pills you sold 
father day before yesterday.”’ 

‘*Are they doing him good ? *’ asked the chem- 
ist, looking pleased. 

‘*I d’no whether they’re doin’ father any 
good or not, but they’re doin’ me good. They 
just fit my new air-gun.”’ 

Mamma: Bobbie, I notice that your little 
sister took the smaller apple. Did you let her 
have her choice, asI told you to? Bobbie: 
Yes; I told her she could have the little one or 
none, and she chose the little one. 


A small girl of three years suddenly burst out 
crying at the dinner table. 

‘*Why, Ethel,’’ said her mother, ‘* what is 
the matter? 

*©O,”’ whined Ethel, ‘* my teeth stepped on 
my tongue.”’ 

Freddie: It's always in damp places where 
mushrooms grow, isn’tit, papa? Papa: Yes, 
my boy. Freddie: Is that the reason they 
look like umbrellas, papa ? — 77#t-Bits. 

Kind Old Party (to sobbing urchin): My 
little lad, you shouldn’t cry that way. Urchin: 
What other way kin I cry ? —/udge. 
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Four Feet on the Fender 
By S. J. UNDERWooD 
(A Workingman’s Rhyme) 


I work ’mid grime and steam and noise 
Ten hours, hard and steady ; 

I hold my end with any man, 
They count me rough and ready. 

It gives me heart all day to think 
Of Mary sweet and slender, 

And how we'll sit and talk at night 
With four feet on the fender. 


My home’s a flat, and none too good, 
I wish it were more sunny; : 
I fret and plan and conjure up 
How I can earn more money. 
But Mary says it’s like sunshine 
To watch the grate’s red splendor ; 
And so I think when we two sit 
With four feet on the fender. 


I love my children, prouder walks 
No father in the city ; 

And every night I have a romp 
With boy and girl so pretty. 


But when within their cribs they’re tucked, 


I hold more dearly tender 
The hour I and their mother sit 
With four feet on the fender. 


And Mary’s day is hard as mine, 
There’s washing, sweeping, cooking ; 
She takes the babies out for air 
To keep them rosy looking ; 


She’s maid and mistress, laundress, nurse, 


Dressmaker, stocking mender,— 
She says the tiredness drops off 
With four feet on the fender. 


Some days with threatening of strikes 
The air seems full of thunder, 

With labor unions and combines 
What’s best to do, I wonder ; 

Somehow the business sky clears up 
When Mary help can render ; 

I’m always sure there’s some way out 
With four feet on the fender. 


So many fellows float around, 
And never cast an anchor ; 


I pity them, for soon or late 
For Satan’s haunts they hanker; 
And every night in the saloon, 
And now and then a bender; 
No wife to counsel as they sit 
With four feet on the fender. 


Though for my birds I'd like to build — 
God bless them !— gilded cages, 

I won’t complain of work that grinds, 
I won't complain of wages, 

While hand in hand I fond can sit 
With Mary sweet and slender, 

And live my courting days again 
With four feet on the fender. 


Entertaining Children on Sunday 
By Emig L. HARDING 
- is sad to hear a child say, ‘‘ Oh 
dear! to-morrow is Sunday,”’ as 
often do children whose parents are 
Christian people. It expresses a con- 
dition almost as much to be regretted 
as that of the child who is allowed to 
have its toys, its dolls and tops, and 
knows no difference between the Sab- 
bath and any other day of the week. 
To begin with, children should be 
taken to church as soon as they are old 
enough to keep comparatively quiet ; 
they will not understand the sermon, 
but they can easily be taught that they 
go to God’s house, and that we please 
him by listening to the minister’s words. 
A very young child will feel a rever- 
ent spirit, and the church-going habit 
learned thus early is not usually given 
up in later years. It is not enough for 
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children to attend the Sabbath-school 
only. I like the old-fashioned way, 
when father sat at the head of the pew, 
then all the children, and mother at the 
end. A minister once said that at an 
early age he heard his pastor, holding 
up the Bible, say solemnly, ‘‘ This is 
God's book.’’ And he had always re- 
membered it and from that time revered 
the Bible. 

But after the little folks have been to 
church, do not expect them to be per- 
fectly quiet the remainder of the day. 
If the house has a room given up to the 
children, have a few things especially 
for Sunday, while the week-day amuse- 
Little ones soon 
learn that Sunday is to be observed dif- 
ferently from other days. Let the very 
young children have blocks to pile up, 
not the ones they have had during the 
week, and teach them to play quietly ; 


ments are not used. 


while the older ones have the picture 
books, some of which are kept especially 
for Sunday. 

If your home is in the country, take 
the children for a walk across the fields, 
show them how wonderfully God forms 
the flowers, point out the birds and tell 
of their nests. In a walk on the sea- 
shore they can gather shells and you 
can tell them of the tides washing up 
just so far on the beach, then going 
down again ; show them God in every- 
thing, lead them to see how if he directs 
all Nature he will surely care for them. 
If these outdoor walks cannot be taken, 
the dear little ones miss some sweet les- 
sons. 

My own children enjoy the twilight 
hour, when I tell them the Old Testa- 
ment stories of baby Moses ; of faithful 
old Daniel in the lion’s den ; of David 


and his sling ; of Joseph’s coat of many 
colors. 
the heavenly city where we expect to 


Sometimes we talk together of 
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go some day — although we cannot an- 
swer all the questions their busy minds 
form. Gather the children about the 
piano and sing with them the simple 
songs they love. Bible 
verses, let each child have his own verses 
and repeat them after the story telling. 

But some 


Teach them 


weary mother will say, 
‘*Must I amuse the children all day 
long ?”’ 

Oh, no! they will amuse themselves 
at intervals with their books and Sun- 
day games, but they need mother’s over- 
sight. And after all what if you do lose 
your Sunday afternoon rest? The chil- 
dren will soon be gone, we can only 
have them for a few years before they 
will grow up and go away from us. 
So let us train the little mind to know 
The 
influence that surrounds a child for the 
first ten years of its life affects its whole 


Jesus and to love his Holy Day. 


after growth. How important then that 
the Sunday training should be directed 
aright! Is any pains too great to be 
taken for the winning of immortal souls 
and the training for heaven ? 


Home-made Candies 

By MARGARET PRESCOTT 
O insure success in making candies, 
First, 
never boil your material in a tin vessdl, 


a few rules are essential. 


use a porcelain kettle, or agate ware. 
Aniron skillet is good, if perfectly clean. 
Second, have everything ready before 
Don’t wait 
until it is ready to take from the fire and 


the candy begins to boil. 


then fly around to grease pans, ete. 
Third, always use the best materials, 
fresh butter, fresh nuts, first-class choc- 
olate and sugar. 


Pralines 

Take one cup of English walnuts, two cups 
of brown sugar, a piece of butter half the size of 
an egg. Boil the sugar and butter and stir in 
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the nuts. When the-nuts are thoroughly ‘ su- 
gared,’’ place on a dish to cool. 
Chocolate Fudge 

Take two cups of granulated sugar, one cup 
of milk, one-fourth cake of chocolate, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg. Boil rapidly, stir- 
ring al] the while. Delicious, if eaten while warm. 
Tutti Frutti Candy 

Grease a large meat platter with good butter; 
upon it lay raisins, chopped dates, figs, candied 
pineapple, candied cherries, chopped almonds 
and English walnuts; make a candy of one 
pound of granulated sugar, one cup of water, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, a piece of butter 
one-half the size of an egg. Do not stir. When 
done, pour over the platter. 

Butter Scotch 

Take one cup each of brown sugar and mo- 
lasses, and one-half cup of butter. 
Everton “‘ Toffy’’ 

Take one pound of powdered sugar, and one 
cup of water. Dissolve the sugar in the water; 
then add one-quarter pound of butter beaten to 
acream. Stir constantly over a quick fire until 
done. Just before taking from the fire add 
vanilla, or some other flavoring. Pour into 
buttered tins. 

Coffee Caramels 

Take one pound of brown sugar, one cup of 
strong coffee, one-half cup of cream, one ounce 
uf butter. As soon as cooked sufficiently to be 
brittle when dropped into water, pour into but- 
tered tins, and when nearly cool, mark off with 
a buttered knife, into squares. 

Violet Pop Corn 

Take a cup of granulated sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
water, and a few drops of violet coloring. Boil 
until ready to candy. Have handy in a large 
earthen or wooden dish three quarts of freshly 
popped corn. Pour the candy over the corn, 
stirring briskly, until it is evenly distributed, 
and you will find each grain crystallized with 
violet sugar. 

Peanut Brittle 

Take two cups of granulated sugar, and one 
cup of chopped peanuts. Put the sugar in a 
skillet over a hot fire and stir constantly until 
quite brown, then add the peanuts and put in a 
buttered pan. Can be made in ten minutes. 
Chocolate Cream Mints 

Take one cup of granulated sugar, one- 
quarter cup of water, and two drops oil or 
essence of peppermint. Boil until it ** hairs,’’ 
then pour on a cold platter and beat until it 
‘*creams.’’ Drop on buttered paper and it will 
form into little cakes. Melt one-quarter of 2 
cake of chocolate, sweeten a little, and when 
the cream mints are cold and hard, dip into the 
melted chocolate. 


It must oft fall out 

That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eyes so worn that he, 
Of all men, least can measure the extent 

Of what he has accomplished —Browning. 


The Chicago Women's Club 


Faithful ~cently offered three prizes for 


Service 4 
the longest periods of service 


among household employees. The first 
prize was taken by Miss Mary J. Cuth- 
bert, who has been in the service of Mrs. 
Charles Steel for fifty-three years ! Her 
service began in Canada when she was 
engaged as nurse girl for Mrs. Steel, 
who was then a baby. The devotion 
between mistress and servant grew as 
years passed, and when Mrs. Steel be- 
came mistress of a home Mary was pro- 
moted to the position of housemaid, an | 
from that to cook and general house- 
keeper. 
concerned, the ‘‘domestic problem”’ 


So far as these two people are 


would seem to have reached a solution. 
The second and third prizes represented 
thirty-eight and twenty-nine years’ serv- 
ice, respectively. 


That the possession of wealth 


The Perfect i; not indispensable to a 


Home 
perfect home life is shown 


Helen Hunt, in these beau- 
The most perfect home 
was a little house into the 


by the late 
tiful words : 
I ever saw 
sweet incense of whose fires went no 
costly things. A thousand dollars served 
as a year’s living for father, mother, and 
But the mother was the 
creator of the home ; her relations with 
the children were the most beautiful I 
have ever seen; every inmate of the 
house involuntarily looked into her face 
for the keynote of the day, and it al- 
ways rang clear. From the rosebud, or 


three children. 


clover leaf, which, in spite of her hard 
housework, she always found time to 
put aside our plates at breakfast, down 
to the story she had in hand to read in 
the evening, there was no intermission 
of her influence. She has always been 
and will always be my ideal of a mother, 
wife, and homemaker.”’ 
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Under Otis in the Philippines 
UnperR OTis IN THE Puiuiprines: or, A Young Officer in 
the Tropics. 3y Edward Stratemeyer, author of 

“Under Dewey at Manila,” etc. _ Illustrated by A. B. 

Shute. Old Glory Series. Cloth, 12mo, 332 pages; 

$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

In this volume some of the favorite 
characters of previous stories continue 
their experiences andadventures. There 
is an interesting description of the voy- 
age from Brooklyn to Manila, while 
the larger part of the story is devoted 
to graphic and well-verified details of 
the services of American soldiers at 
Manila, with plenty of personal expe- 
riences and adventures to keep the 
interest of the most casual reader from 
waning. 


Camping on the St. Lawrence 
CAMPING ON THE St. LAwrence; or, On the Trail of the 

Early Discoverers. By Everett T. Tomlinson, author 

of * The Boys With Old Hickory,” etc. Illustrated 

by A. B. Shute. Cloth, 12mo, 412 pages: $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

This author, whose charm as a writer 
is well known, has here given to boy 
readers a graphic story of the expe- 
riences of four fine young fellows dur- 
ing a summer outing on the grand and 
historically rich St. Lawrence river. 
The young men are about to enter col- 
lege, they are full of spirit and fun, and 
the narrative of their gentle adventures 
will be found decidedly out of the ordi- 
nary, while interesting local characters 
are happily introduced. 


Beck's Fortune 
Beck's Fortune. By Adele E. Thompson. Illustrated 
by Lonis Meynell. Cloth, 12mo, 377 pages; $1.50. 
Soston; Lee & Shepard. 
Beck appears as an orphan, living 
with a miserly grandfather, through 
whose death she inherits the fortune 


which gives title to the story. Her 
subsequent experiences are quite enter- 
tainingly depicted, including her semi- 
nary course, and the ending is what 
might be anticipated. Girls will find 
this an instructive and inspiring book. 


The American in Holland 
Tue American In HoLttanp. Sentimental Rambles in 
the Eleven Provinces of the Netherlands. By Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis, member of the Netherlandish So- 

ciety of Letters in Leyden. Illustrated. Cloth, 403 

pages, crown 8vo; $1.50. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The author of this volume has ram- 
bled not hastily but leisurely in all the 
provinces of the Netherlands, and his 
book ‘‘ contains the impressions, ob- 
servations, studies, and sentiments of 
an American who has learned to love 
the Dutch country and people for their 
solid worth.’’ These ‘‘ rambles’’ have 
occurred within the past ten years, and 
during the latest of them the author was 
honored by an invitation to witness the 
coronation of Queen Wilhelmina.  At- 
tention is given to those things which 
the ordinary tourist sees, and to a great 
many which he does not see, but in 
which the reader will be strongly in- 
terested. 


Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Pho- 
tography 

IpEAL SuGGESTION THrovGH MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A Restorative System for Home and Private Use. 
Preceded by a Study of the Laws of Mental Healing 
By Henry Wood, author of “‘ God's Image in Man,” 
etc. Ninth edition. Cloth, 8vo, 163 pages, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


Those interested in the problem of 
mental healing will here find, at first 


hand, a careful and comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the subject, concise, yet 
simple, and laying down in explicit for- 
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mula its author's system for self-resto- 
ration. That the already 
passed through so many editions is an 


book has 


attestation of its popularity. 


Archibald Malmaison 
ARCHIBALD Matmaison. By Julian Hawthorne, author 
of “Garth,” etc. Illustrated by Freeland A. Carter. 

Cloth, 12mo, 249 pages ; $1.25. New York and Lon- 

don : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

This weird and remarkable story has 
doubtless had wider reading, since its 
first appearance, than any other of its 
author's works. In the attractive dress 
of this new edition it will doubtless take 
afresh impulse. One of the most in- 
teresting things about the edition is the 
Chapter of Afterthoughts,’* in which 
the author takes the reader into his con- 
fidence, and discusses most entertain- 
ingly the developments of the twenty 
years and more since this romance was 
written ; also saying something about the 
original inception of the story itself. 


Appletons’ Home Reading Books 
Tue FAMity or THE Sun. Conversations with a Child. 

By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. Cloth, 16mo, 252 pages, 

profusely illustrated; 50 cents. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 

As an introduction to the study of 
the solar system, these conversations 
with a child will be found interesting 
and helpful. The criticism may prop- 
erly be made that the author has over 
his book to 


the comprehension of quite young chil- 


striven to ‘‘ bring down”’ 


dren, especially by frequent repetitions 
of the same fact ; but he has collated a 
multitude of interesting things, and the 
letterpress is ably supplemented by the 
many very excellent illustrations. 


Wee Lucy’s Secret 
Wee Lucy’s Secret. By Sophie May, author of “ Little 
Prudy’s Stories,” etc. Little Prudy’s Children Series. 
Cloth, 193 pages; 75 cents. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 
This is the fourth volume of its series, 
and the interesting Wee Lucy, grown 


a little older and larger than when last 


seen, shares with a new friend, ‘* Bab,"’ 
a secret which gives title to the book. 
The charming story abounds in funny 

and 
never 


adventures, 
There can 
be too many books of this class. 


sayings, laughable 
ying g 


amusing situations. 


Grant Burton, the Runaway 
Grant Burton, THE RuNAwAy; or, The Mishaps of a 
Schoolboy. Written and illustrated by W. Gordon 
Parker, author of ‘‘Six Young Hunters.” Cloth, 
12mo, 321 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The hero of this stirring narrative 
assaults a schoolmate over what he sup- 
poses an insult, and runs away to es- 
cape the anticipated consequences of 
his act. He meets with stirring ad- 
overtake 
him, but he learns a valuable lesson 


ventures, misfortunes 
and returns to home and school much 


changed for the better. 


Historic Mansions and Highways Around 
Boston 
Historic Mansions AND HiGHways ArouND BosTon. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 
gilt top, 440 pages ; $2.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
This elegant and valuable work is a 
new and revised edition of ‘** Old Land- 
marks and Historic Fields of Middle- 
sex.’’ Since the original publication, 
the growth and outreach of a great city 
have created so many changes that an en- 
tire recast of the work has been deemed 


This has 
manner ; 


essential to a correct reading. 


been done in an admirable 
many valuable illustrations have been 
introduced, and the letterpress has been 


The 


result is a work charming in its material 


revised with the greatest care. 


presentation, invaluable from the histor- 
ical data presented in a most attractive 
manner, and delightful in its literary 
style. While matters connected with the 
Revolution have prominent place, as is 
unavoidable, other historic events are ac- 
corded adequate treatment, so that it 
would be difficult to select a book more 
instructive to the general reader. 
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THE QUICK-WITTED 


No. 451— Prize Anagram 
Fifty Historians 
The Anagram for this month is com- 

posed of the names of fifty American 
and English writers of history. 

1 Jeb hope wall frost. 

2. So hart runner. 

3. Bar dog-din web. 

4 He go clear germs. 

5 Mail Olin nail-mill wages. 

6 Warm farce, rail-rifler kid. 

7 <A mind-fake slur cares. 

8 A dim sad vary. 

g Jest for horn. 

Run! A shame shall my bliss wreak. 
11 Come, wake! Get opera glee. 

12 Hang rejoinder, Chr— 
13 Fore small hut. 
14 Aid next whim or will hop. 

15 Can chance roll of strife. 

16 Mary Corrine West. 

17 Canny July Thrush met cit. 

18 King Roger Cote. 

19 Greek brand creme betit core. 
20 Must chink big ham. 
21 I chant a bug on a bom) last May. 
22 Vital slim Corre Jove. 
23 Go, Jordan ; egg here. 
24 Come join of mere spear. 
2 Aho, Fan! Just deny more ! 
26 Glee chore year. 
27. Try trundle word beat. 
28 No dry joined handles. 

29 ~Eli hit Harry R.; men blew. 

30 am growth. 
3t Nailed lane. 


32 Jok sef hin. 

33 Hah, rally men! 

34 Ah! [still pick melting crow. 
35 Harm lint an rhyme. 


36 Ah! Vide mad! 
37. And Lynde Reed had crow. 


38 He no more grey ogre 


39 «Only his wren. 
yo A jest, M’Gran. 


41 Welsh rush came as bran. 
2 Via sin night wrong. 
43 Farm pricks Anna. 
44 Sir, a wrangle under Amos. 
15 Ode slide grew large. 
49 Now I fry Prince Half-strap. 
$7. Trv sell all toy is Welch. 
48 He hand stormy rye. 
49 Joy! Tell Yarde Heel. 
50 Au —madea dab, 
Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 
First Prize — A HANDSOME PARLOR 
Lamp. 
Second Prize — A CHAFING Disu. 
Third Prize —One year's subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Household Anagram No. 2 
(Special Series) 
(This is a special short series, devoted to 
things about the house, and is wholly independ 
ent of the regular series. Solutions of these 


Anagrams will not count upon the special prize 
offer elsewhere made.) 


Bits of Wearing Apparel 

Sitting by his typewriter, John jotted 
down the names of things to wear as he 
found them in the magazines, but, being 
tired and sleepy, his list appeared a lit- 
tle mixed. His better half untangled 
the letters in a hurry, next morning, 
and so can you. 

Real skin. 

Stop! Strike, red crofter. 
3. Kiss crown cast at Joe. 


to 


4 So is her so-so. 

5 Quay heel question. 

6 Dash string bind mink. 

7 Stronger boat. 

SL swing, reckless I. 

raw June greed were up oral 
10 Draw no true rose. 
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11 U lost prophet, vesper giver. 
12 James, will ’oo hear us ? 

13 Life and child dresses. 

14 Bet oak cross. 

15 Sun boat sink fast ; click, bang! 
16 On! ye hair cries. 

17 Sad art new-year ruin. 

18 Halt! She halt sooner ! 
19 So worst terrors spun farce. 
20 Dishes led rooms. 

Mistress Kreps. 

22 A sail at carp bard. 
23 Shine, me Eden mill. 
24 Sur, a hotel! 
25 Less John ne’er smile. 
26 Try a new rude sail-pin. 
27. Tax honks. 
28 Cars, soil, scroll. 
29 Dear hard-flowered run. 
30 of sack. 
Sin’s slang slides sprung. 
32. Kick things so wants. 
33 Dick VII. 
34 Sots were correct. 
35 I cite slick roll. 
36 Castor rides more. 
37. Oa new tea-red ruin. 
38 Wire as first. 
39 Am voted master ; stand mingles. 
Ellen Clairson. 
41 Axes cut dog friends. 

2 Poe, he singer. 
43 Ho, if one star ! 
44 Render of crests. 
45 Ho, pool for sex. 
46 Road bargain. 
47 Rude work; slide taken. 
48 Want yoke shine. 
49 Light cutter, past ocean lot or lint. 
50 Nor stick him bad gin. 

Three prizes will be awarded*on this 
Anagram, under the rules and regula- 
tions governing our Anagram contests. 

First Prize — WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, revised edition. 

Second Prize— A MoorisH_ LAn- 
TERN. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Rules and Regulations 
The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 


ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care 


fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to ail 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive “‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagrams will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, February 24. 

The prizes will be forwarded immediately after the pub- 
lication of the award}. 

Competition is opén to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram 


No. 449—Scripture Texts and Phrases 


At evening time it shall be light. 
Ask, and it shall be given you. 

Sing ye praises with understanding. 
Send the multitude away. 

The way of the ungodly shall perish. 
We have seen strange things to-day. 
Serve the Lord with fear. 

Woe unto you lawyers. 

Blessed are they that mourn. 

Cast thy burden on the Lord. 

After three days I will rise again. 

Be thou faithful unto death. 

They that are whole need not a physician. 
Blessed are the merciful. 

Blessed are the pure in heart. 

A light to lighten the Gentiles. 

The workman is worthy of his meat. 
18 Bear ye one another’s burdens. 


19 Are they not all ministering spirits ? 
20 Get thee behind me, Satan. 

21 Agree with thine adversary quickly. 
22 The Lord give thee wisdom. 

23 Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

24 Be not weary in well doing. 

25 In thee shall all nations be blessed. 
26 Lord, teach us to pray. 

27. Do violence to no man. 
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28 O faithless and perverse generation. 
29 Brother Paul, receive thy sight. 
30. «Fret not thyself because of evil doers. 
31 Harken unto the voice of the people. 
2 The Lord isin his holy temple. 
33 I see men as trees walking. 
34 Be not wise in thine own eyes. 
35 Stretch forth thine hand. 
36 Can the rush grow up without mire ? 
37. ~Lo, I am with you always. 
38 All the saints salute you. 
39 One is your master, even Christ. 
40 Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 
41 Friend, wherefore art thou come ? 
2 His mercy endureth forever. 
43 The will of the Lord be done. 
44 Every valley shall be filled. 
45 Hold fast to that which is good. 
46 Take up thy cross and follow me. 
47. Give us this day our daily bread. 
48 God reigneth over the heathen. 
49 Yeknow not what ye ask. 
50 He hath done all things well. 

This Anagram was published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for December, 1899, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize — \WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dictionary, Theodore Ram- 
age, 233 Walnut street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING and one addi- 
tional (selection ) subscription, Gertrude 
Straw, Manchester, N. H. 

Third Prize -— A year's subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, Mrs. J. A. 
Austin, 4 Taft street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Special Prize Offer 


A FIFTY-DOLLAR GRAPHOPHONE TO 
SOME QUICK-WITTED”’ 
SUBSCRIBER ! 


WE take pleasure in offering as a 


Special Prize, a Fifty-Dollar 


Graphophone and outfit to the sub- 
scriber who shall first send in perfect 
solutions to TWO Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
ANAGRAMS. This offer, if the prize be 


not previously secured, will remain open 
for six months from January 1, 1900. 
All solutions must be sent within the 
time limits of the respective Anagrams. 
Answers to the ‘‘ Household’’ series 
will zof apply on this offer. 

This offer applies only to those whose 
names are on the subscription list of this 
magazine at the home office at the time 
the first solution is received. Those 
subscribers who have won other prizes 
will not be debarred from this competi- 
tion. 

The prize offered is the Columbia 
Phonograph Company’s Outfit No. 5, 
consisting of one Columbia Grapho- 
phone (clockwork motor), with re- 
corder, reproducer, speaking tube, or- 
namental hand cabinet, one thirty-inch 
hammered brass horn, one horn stand, 
one three-way hearing tube, twenty- 
four records, twelve P blanks (shaved 
and boxed), and one canvas-covered 
case for thirty-six cylinders. Price, $50. 


A Word to Contestants 


ETTERS are occasionally received 
from contestants making complaint 

that receipt of solutions is not acknowl- 
edged, or that correct solutions are sent 
and the sender receives no prize, or 
even mention in the magazine, ete. If 
letters are properly directed there is not 
one chance ina million that they will 
fail to reach us, but it is simply impos- 
sible for us to receipt for all that come 
to hand, nor is it possible for us to pub- 
lish the list of all who send correct splu- 
tions. Every list received has the most 
careful scrutiny from wholly disinter- 
ested judges ; partiality or favoritism is 
impossible ; and the prizes are awarded 
strictly under our very explicit rules and 


regulations, published every month. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON'S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 


> First Quarter, 6d. 11h. 23m. A.M. FEBRUARY, rgoo OFull Moon, 14d. 8h. 50m. A.M. 
C Last Quarter, 221. 11h. 44m, A.M. 


The slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. 
Approach ! 
The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps 
And the broad, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. —Brvant. 


Winter Diversions 


2 Fri We are now in midwinter — just about to en- 
ter upon the last half of the snowy season. Our 


MEMORANDA 


Thu 


3 Sat forefathers used to keep a sharp watch for Can- 
4 Sun dlemas day— February 2—applying the old 
couplet, 
—— * Candlemas day — 
Half your wood and half your hay.” 
5 Mon In those days, under the existing conditions, 
6 Tue it was very important to keep an eye on the sup- 
. plies for man and beast, the facilities for their 
7 Wed renewal being often extremely meager. 
8 Tha Now that modern methods have so far re- 
ne lieved the stress of former days, the winter sea- 
9 Fri son is being more and more given to diversion. 
10. Sat It is properly so, as a relief to our high-pressure 
modern life ; but the trouble is that we are apt 
it Sun to run the diversions themselves on the high- 
pressure plan, making of them an injury instead 
of a beneficial relaxation. 
12 Mon This is especially the case in cities where 
13; Tue balls, parties, social entertainments, club gath- 
4 erings, and society meetings are allowed to tax 
14 Wed women — young and middle-aged — far beyond 
— reasonable or safe limits. It is unnecessary to 
? argue this matter. Even the devotees of these 
16 Fri ‘* social requirements’’ recognize the killing 
17 Sat pace at which they travel, but plead the intense 


individual interest, the demands of society, the 
iS Sun ambition which impels, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. 

As though there could be any higher or more 


19 Mon imperative demands, or any nobler ambition, 
than to keep one’s life sweet and strong and help- 
20 Tue ful to those with whom it is most closely linked. 
21 Wed The mother who ‘‘ has not time’’ to be all that a 
wt mother should be, or can be, to her children 

22 Thu fails in the first and greatest of all her duties. 
23 «OF ri So, in this midwinter season of diversion 


and gayety, we should cultivate a happy mean 


24 .Sat in our efforts ; and especially should those of 
25 Sun age and influence interest themselves in plan- 
ning and guiding the recreations of the children. 
The children need this recreation no less than 
a6. Cake they need wise guidance and counsel. In help- 
ing to fill their young lives with the pure joys of 
27. Tue youth, we are doing noble work in the cultiva- 
28 Wed tion of perpetual youth and freshness in our own 


hearts. 
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